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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


At  all  levels,  the  next  senior  leader  has  the 
responsibility  to  create  leader  development 
programs  that  develop  professional  officer  and  NCO 
leaders.  Leaders  train  their  sxibordinates  to  plan 
training  carefully,  execute  it  aggressively.... 
Effective  leader  development  programs  will 
continuously  influence  the  Army  as  younger  leaders 

progress  to  higher  levels  of  responsibility.! 

FM  100-5,  Operations 


Background 

During  the  1980 's  the  U.S.  Army  conducted  significant 

research  and  discussion  in  the  development  of  military 

leadership.  This  resulted  primarily  from  the  advent  of  the 

Army's  new  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  espoused  in  Field  Manual 

(FM)  100-5,  Operations .  This  new  doctrine,  and  its 

requirement  for  initiative  on  the  peurt  of  individual  leaders, 

placed  a  premium  on  effective  military  leadership.  FM  100- 

5's  description  of  leadership  drives  the  requiremei.t  for 

effective  leader  development: 

The  most  essential  element  of  combat  power 
is  competent  and  confident  leadership.  Leader¬ 
ship  provides  purpose,  direction,  and  motivation 
in  ccxnbat.  It  is  the  leader  who  will  determine 
the  degree  to  which  maneuver,  firepower,  and 
protection  are  meucimized;  who  will  ensure  these 
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elements  eu:e  effectively  balanced;  and  who  will 
decide  how  to  bring  them  to  bear  against  the 
enemy. 2 

In  1987  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  directed  that  a  study 
be  conducted  to  assess  the  state  of  leader  development  in  the 
Army  emd  to  determine  what  changes  would  be  needed  to  carry 
the  Army  into  the  1990 's.  What  followed  was  the  Leader 
Develotaaent  Study  in  1987,  and  the  Leader  Development  Action 
Plan  in  1988. 

The  Leader  Development  Action  Pleui  made  fifty- two 
specific  recommendations  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
concerning  future  leader  development.  The  pleui  also  noted 
the  importance  of  unit  training  to  the  growth  of  leaders  and 
revealed  that  there  was  '*considercd>le  disparity  in  the 
quality  of  Officer  Professional  Development  programs 

throughout  the  force. "3  Recommendation  number  thirty-seven 

specifically  addressed  this  dispeurity  and  recommended  that  a 

field  users '  pamphlet  be  developed  to  assist  in  the 

professional  developnent  of  leaders  by: 

•Describing  the  responsibility  of  schools, 
individual  officers,  and  their  leaders. 

•Tying  the  professional  development  of 
leaders  to  FM  25-100,  Mission  Essential  Task 
Lists  (METL)  and  other  FM  25-series  training 
manuals . 

•Focusing  on  development  of  the  warfighting 
skills  within  battalions  which  are  necessary  to 
execute  the  doctrine  addressed  in  FM  100-5. 

•Reinforcing  leadership  doctrine  addressed  in 
FM  22-100  and  FM  22-103. 

•Providing  models  to  improve  professional 
development  programs  in  units. * 
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The  reccxnmendations  from  these  studies  resulted  in  the 
development  of  DA  PAM  600-32,  Leader  Development  for  the 
Total  Army  (1991).  The  pamphlet  outlines  the  Army’s  leader 
development  program  for  officers,  noncommissioned  officers, 
warrant  officers,  and  civilians.  It  further  describes  leader 
develojxnent  through  the  three  pillars  of  leader  develo{xnent : 
institutional  training,  operational  assignments,  and  self 
development.  The  operational  assignments  pillar  gives  unit 
commanders  the  responsibility  for  developing  leader 
development  programs. 

FM  25-101,  Battle  Focused  Training  <1990^  applies  the 
Army's  leader  development  program  encompassed  in  DA  PAM  600- 
32  and  FM  25-100,  Training  the  Force  (1988).  FM  25-101  is 
designed  specifically  to  assist  leaders  in  the  development 
euid  execution  of  training  programs.  It  provides  a  general 
guide,  which  illustrates  how  a  leader  development  program 
might  be  structured. 

In  1992,  the  CSA  directed  that  the  Junior  Officer 
Leader  Development  Study  (JOLDS)  be  conducted  to  identify 
concerns  and  propose  solutions  regarding  the  Army's  junior 
officers.  The  study  involved  interviewing  officers 
tnroughout  the  Army  to  gather  data  concerning  leader 
development,  leadership  competencies,  counseling,  evaluation, 
and  certification  programs.  JOLDS  made  the  following 
conclusions  and  recommendations  that  relate  directly  to  this 
study : 
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'Junior  officers  do  not  consider  unit  leader 
development  programs  to  be  effective. 

‘The  key  ingredient  in  leader  develoE»nent  programs 
is  the  ccxnmander.  C«smanders  must  provide  emphasis, 
time,  and  resources  for  the  program  to  be  effective. 
■Junior  officers  are  not  receiving  adequate 
counseling  and  feedback.  Standeurds  are  not 
communicated,  feedback  is  not  substantive,  support 
forms  are  not  being  used  properly,  and  counseling  is 
viewed  as  negative. 

‘Junior  officers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  current 
OER  system. 

‘Existing  leader  certification  programs  are  viewed 
as  excellent. 

‘A  training  circuleu:  is  needed  to  describe  unit- 
level  leader  developnent.5 

The  role  of  the  unit  officer  leader  development 
program  is  often  considered  as  an  afterthought  when 
developing  the  unit's  training  plan.  It  is  absolutely 
critical,  however,  to  the  unit's  ability  to  execute  its 
assigned  wartime  missions.  The  officer  leader  development 
program  must  be  battle  focused  and  specifically  tailored  to 
support  the  unit's  Mission  Essential  Task  List  (METL),  while 
at  the  same  time  adapting  to  the  needs  of  each  individual 
leader  and  their  self  development  requirements. 


Problem  Statement  emd  Research  Question 

The  primary  research  question  which  must  be  answered 

is  this:  Is  the  U.S.  Army's  officer  leader  develo^ent  model 

adequate?  To  cuiswer  this  question,  several  other  questions 

concerning  Army  doctrine  must  first  be  addressed: 

— What  is  the  current  officer  leader  development 
model? 

— What  are  the  strengths  of  the  current  model? 
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— What  eu:e  the  weciknesses  of  the  current  model? 


— What  changes  should  be  made  to  the  current  model? 

The  problem,  singly  stated,  is  to  identify  a  leader 
development  model  that  is  applicable  at  the  battalion  level. 

Assumptions 

This  project  assumes  that  the  officers  interviewed  and 
surveyed  in  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC)  and 
the  Pre-Command  Course  (PCC)  represent  adequate  cross 
section  of  the  officer  corps  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  draw 
conclusions  concerning  leader  develo^ent  programs. 

Definitions 

Since  the  project  will  deal  exclusively  with  a 
specific  portion  of  military  leadership  doctrine,  the 
requirement  exists  to  establish  the  exact  mecmings  of  the  key 
terms  used  in  this  paper.  Standeurd  doctrinal  terms  eire  used 
whenever  possible  to  describe  ideas  or  activities  relating  to 
leader  development. 

The  Leader  Development  Process:  Officer  leader 
development  is  a  process,  by  which  officers  are  developed 
through  a  carefully  designed  progression  of  schools,  job 
experiences,  emd  individually  initiated  activities.  A 
graphical  representation  of  the  Leader  Development  Process  is 

provided  at  Figure  1.6 
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SELECTION 


SELECTION 


EVALUATION 


ACCESSION 

AND 

RECRUITING 


Figure  X.  The  Leader  Development  Process.  Source:  DA  PAM 
600-32. 


Battle  Focus:  DA  PAM  600-32  requires  leader 
development  programs  to  be  battle  focused  and  support  the 
unit's  METL.  Battle  focus  is  "the  process  of  deriving 
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peacetime  training  requirements  from  wartime  missions. All 
training  must  be  battle  focused  to  insure  that  limited 
resources  are  used  effectively  and  to  insure  leaders  and 
units  are  ready  for  combat. 

METL:  A  unit's  METL  is  the  "con^ilation  of 
collective  mission  essential  tasks  in  which  a  unit  must  be 
proficient  to  accomplish  am  appropriate  portion  of  its 

wartime  mission(a) .  The  xinit's  METL  is  derived  from  the 
mission,  or  missions,  the  unit  is  most  likely  to  conduct 
during  waurtime.  This  process,  along  with  battle  focus,  is 
used  to  insure  that  units  use  resources  and  time  wisely  to 
focus  training  on  those  missions  they  will  most  likely  face 
in  combat. 

Battalion:  This  study  is  concerned  specifically  with 
leader  development  programs  at  the  battalion- level .  For  the 
purpose  of  this  study  a  battalion-size  unit  is  am  active  or 
reserve  component  unit  assigned  to  a  division  orgamization. 

It  consists  of  two  or  more  companies  and  is  commamded  by  a 
U.S.  Army  lieutenant  colonel.  Army  battalions  are 
categorized  by  combat  ccxnbat  support,  and  combat 

service  support.  For  the  purpose  of  this  thesis.  Army 
battalions  include  the  following  units  normally  found  within 
a  division  organization: 

•Ccnnbat  Arms  Battalions 

Infantry 

Armor 

Field  Artillery 

V 


Caveilry 
Aviation 
Air  Defense 
Engineer 

■Coobat  Support  Battalions 
Signal 

Militairy  Intelligence 
•Combat  Service  Support  Battalions 
Forward  Support 
Main  Support: 

Assessment:  A  method  used  to  determine/  from 
performance/  the  proficiency  and  potential  of  a  leader.  An 
assessment  should  be  an  objective  judgment  coii^>2u:ed  against  a 
standard.  Also,  it  should  also  be  non-threatening/  xinbiased/ 
and  uninflated.  An  assessment  should  not  be  confused  with  an 

evaluation. 9 

Feedback:  An  intermediate  step  between  assessment 
and  evaluation.  Feedback  should  be  cleatr  and  related  to  the 
process  or  standard.  It  should  be  presented  in  a  positive 
way  emd  should  allow  the  individual  to  self'Kiiscover 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Assessment  feedback  cem  include 
face  to  face  discussions/  notes,  counseling  forms,  peer  and 

subordinate  comments,  and  leadership  after  action  reviews. lo 
Counseling:  Counseling  should  summarize  a  leader's 
performsmce  after  numerous  feedback  opportunities.  It 
includes  reccnnmendations  for  overall  improvement  amd  provides 

the  subordinate  with  a  rating  in  the  form  of  an  evaluation. n 
Evaluation:  A  formal  rating  of  previous  assessments, 
feedback,  and  reinforcement  or  renediation  efforts.  It  is  a 
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formal  and  documented  record  of  performemce  covering  a 
specified  period  of  time.i2 

timitationa 

The  scope  of  this  thesis  is  limited  to  officer  leader 
development  programs  at  the  battalion-level.  It  will  be 
limited  to  those  principles  that  apply  to  the  battalion 
commander  in  his  quest  to  develop  leader  development  programs 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  unit. 

This  study  is  also  limited  by  time  and  resources. 

This  inlets  primarily  on  the  ability  to  survey  a  leurger 
representation  of  the  Army.  Additionally,  it  restricts  the 
ability  to  gather  information  and  examples  of  leader 
development  programs  frexa  active  and  reserve  component 
battalions  throughout  the  Army. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

If  successful,  this  study  will  have  two  major  eureas  of 
significeuice  to  the  U.S.  Army.  First,  the  study  will  provide 
emswers  to  the  research  questions  regarding  battalion-level 
officer  leader  development.  Secondly,  this  study  will 
provide  a  model  for  battalion-level  officer  leader 
developnent  programs  that  is  consistent  with  current  Army 
leadership  doctrine.  The  model  will  also  enccxnpass  the  ideas 
expressed  by  a  cross  section  of  Army  officers  representing 
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units  throughout  the  Army.  Finally,  the  model  will  provide 
sufficient  information  to  battalion-level  cranmanders  to 
develop  viable  programs  within  their  units. 
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CHAPTER  2 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

No  Study  of  military  doctrine  can  be  considered 
complete  until  the  available  literature  has  been  examined 
closely.  This  chapter  will  review  two  distinct  types  of 
literature.  The  first  consists  of  doctrinal  publications 
relating  to  leader  development.  Review  of  this  material 
establishes  the  doctrinal  basis  for  leader  development  and 
the  current  doctrinal  body  of  knowledge  concerning  officer 
leader  development.  The  second  type  of  literature  consists 
of  published  and  unpublished  material  concerning  leader 
development.  Its  purpose  is  to  review  the  current  non- 
doctrinal  body  of  knowledge  concerning  leadership 
development. 

Doctrinal  Literature 

The  purpose  of  the  doctrinal  literature  is  to 
establish  the  doctrinal  basis  for  leader  developnent  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  The  Army  uses  Field  Manuals  (FM)  as  its  primary 
meems  of  estcd>lishing  and  ccanmunicating  doctrine.  The  Army 
establishes  the  fundauaental  importance  of  leadership 
developnent  in  its  basic  doctrinal  manual,  FM  100-1,  The 
Army.  I  will  trace  the  Army's  doctrine  for  leader 
development  through  the  following  U.S.  Army  Publications: 
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FM  100-1,  The  Army 
FM  100-5,  Operations 
FM  22-100,  Military  Leadership 
DA  PAM  600-32,  Leadership  for  the  Total  Army 
FM  22-101,  Counseling 
FM  25-100,  Training  the  Force 
FM  25-101,  Battle  Focused  Training 
DA  PAM  €00-3,  Commissioned  Officer  Development  euid 
Career  Management 

STP  21-11-MQS,  Military  Qualification  Standards  II 
FC  22-10,  The  Comnanders  (^ide  to  Leader  Development 
(Coordinating  Draft) 


FM  100-1,  The  Army  (1991),  provides  the  springboard 
for  our  warfighting  doctrine.  It  documents  the  broad  roles 
emd  missions  for  the  Army  and  how  these  support  our  national 
security.  It  also  establishes  steuidards  for  the  quality  of 
Army  leadership  by  establishing  the  three  pillaurs  of 
leadership  development:  "formal  education,  professional 

experience,  and  self-development. 

FM  100-5,  Operations  (1986),  is  the  Army's  keystone 

warfighting  doctrinal  memual.  It  provides  the  foundation  for 

all  subordinate  doctrine,  force  design,  material  acquisition, 

professional  education,  individual  training,  and  unit 

training.  It  also  serves  as  the  Army's  principal  tool  for 

professional  self-education  in  the  science  and  art  of  war. 

FM  100-5  identifies  leadership  as  an  important  element 

of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine.  It  esteUslishes  that: 

Superior  combat  power  is  generated  through 
a  commander's  skillful  combination  of  the 
elements  of  manuever,  firepower,  protection,  and 
leadership  in  a  sound  plan  flexibly  but 
forcefully  executed.  Of  these,  leadership  is 
considered  the  most  import emt. 2 
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FM  100-5  also  encourages  officers  to  study  the  militeiry 
profession  and  prepeire  for  war. 

FM  22-100,  Military  Leadership  (1990),  is  the  Army's 
basic  manual  on  leadership.  Its  principal  focus  is  on 
junior  leaders  and  soldiers  at  the  battalion-level  and  below. 
This  focus  makes  it  an  excellent  source  document  for 
identifying  the  key  con^nents  of  leadership  that  a  leader 
develojmient  program  must  address. 

It  first  addresses  the  fundamental  expectations  of 
soldiers  and  other  leaders  that  all  leaders  must  fulfill. 
Fulfilling  these  expectations  is  key  to  the  junior  officer 
when  dealing  with  subordinates.  The  fundamental  expectations 
for  leaders  include: 

•Demonstrate  tactical  and  technical  competence 
•Teach  subordinates 
•Be  a  good  listener 

•Treat  soldiers  with  dignity  and  respect 

•Stress  basics 

•Set  the  example 

•Set  emd  enforce  st2Uidard83 

FM  22-100  recognizes  that  "at  all  levels,  the  next 
senior  leader  has  the  responsibility  to  create  leader 
development  programs  that  develop  professional  officer  and 

NCO  leaders. "4  Leaders  cure  charged  with  the  ethical 
develofmient  of  their  subordinates  and  must  serve  as  role 
models.  Leaders  must  also  develop  and  nurture  trust  that 
encourages  leaders  to  delegate  2md  empower  subordinates. 
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FM  22-100  establishes  11  principles  of  Army 
leadership.  These  principles  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  for 
improving  leadership  ability.  The  principles  of  Army 
leadership  include: 

•Know  yourself  and  seek  self-is^rovement. 

•Be  technically  and  tactically  proficient. 

•Seek  responsibility  eind  teUce  responsibility  for 
your  actions. 

•MeJce  sound  and  timely  decisions. 

•Set  the  example . 

•Know  your  soldiers  and  look  out  for  their  well-being. 
•Keep  your  subordinates  informed. 

•Develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  your 
subordinates . 

•Ensure  the  task  is  understood,  supervised,  and 
acccm^lished . 

•Build  the  team. 

•Employ  your  unit  in  accordance  with  its 
capabilities. 5 

FM  22-100  also  establishes  nine  leadership 

con^tencies  to  provide  a  framework  for  leadership 

developaent  and  assessment.  These  competencies  were 

developed  in  1976  from  a  study  of  leaders  from  the  rank  of 

corporal  to  general  officer.  They  esteiblish  broad  categories 

of  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  that  define  leader 

behavior.  These  competencies  serve  as  an  excellent  tool  for 

self-assessment  and  assessing  the  leadership  of  subordinates. 

The  nine  Leadership  Competencies  include: 

• Communications 
•Supervision 

•Teaching  and  Counseling 
•Soldier  Team  Development 
•Technical  and  Tactical  Proficiency 
•Decision  Making 
■  Planning 
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'Use  of  Availcible  Systems 

'Professional  Ethics® 

FM  22>100  provides  the  develo^miental  leadership 
assessment  process  that  a  leader  can  use  to  develop  and 
evaluate  a  subordinates  ability  to  lead.  The  process 
involves  "ccxapeuring  perform<mce  to  a  standard  or  performance 
indicator,  giving  feedback,  and  developing  a  plein  to  improve 

leadership  performance. Feedback  can  come  fran  the  person 
hixnself,  leaders,  peers,  and  subordinates. 

The  leadership  assessment  process  uses  the  Leadership 

Competencies  as  a  ccmimon  framework  for  in^roving 

leadership.  It  should  be  conducted  as  follows: 

'Decide  what  leadership  skill,  knowledge,  or 
attitude  you  want  to  assess. 

'Hake  a  plam  to  observe  the  leadership  performance. 
'Observe  the  leadership  performance  and  record  your 
observations . 

'Compare  the  leadership  performance  you  observed  to 
a  standard  or  performance  indicator. 

'Decide  if  the  leadership  performance  you  observed 
exceeds,  meets,  or  is  below  the  steuidard  or 
performance  indicator. 

'Give  the  person  leadership  performance  feedback. 

'Help  the  person  develop  an  action  plan  to  improve 
leadership  performance. 

'Design  the  action  plan  together. 

'Agree  on  the  actions  necessary  to  improve 
leadership  performance. 

'Review  the  action  plan  frequently  to  see  if  the 
subordinate  is  making  progress  and  to  determine 
if  the  plan  needs  to  be  changed. 8 

FM  22-101,  Leadership  Counseling  (1985),  's  the  Army's 
doctrinal  manual  on  counseling.  It  is  intended  to  broaden 
leaders'  knowledge  of  military  counseling  through  suggestions 
emd  guidelines.  It  contains  only  one  absolute  requironent: 


"that  leaders  regularly  counsel  their  soldiers. "9  It  further 
states  that  "the  leader  who  neglects  to  counsel  his 
subordinates  is  negligent  in  his  performamce  of  duty. "10 

FM  22-101  provides  an  excellent  reference  for  the 
assessment  and  feedback  required  in  a  leader  development 
program.  However,  due  to  its  early  publication,  it  fails  to 
make  a  direct  link  between  counseling  and  the  current  Army 
system  for  leader  develo^mient. 

DA  PAM  600-32,  Leader  Development  For  The  Total  Army 
(1991),  outlines  the  Army's  leader  develo^ent  program  for 
officers,  w^u:rant  officers,  NCOs,  amd  Department  of  the  Army 
civilian  leaders.  It  addresses  leader  development 
responsibilities  under  three  pillars:  institutional 
training,  operational  assignments,  and  self  development. 

DA  PAM  600-32  describes  how  leader  develofxnent 
activities  must  be  eui  integral  part  of  each  unit's  training 
program.  Programs  must  be  battle  focused,  support  the  unit's 
METL  amd  the  professional  development  needs  of  junior 

leaders  .^1^ 

DA  PAM  600-32  falls  short  in  providing  sufficient 
information  for  unit  commanders  to  develop  battalion- level 
leader  development  programs.  This  requirement  is  left  for 
other  doctrinal  publications  to  acccxnplish. 

FM  25-100,  Training  the  Force  (1988),  is  the  Army's 
standairdized  training  document  that  tells  us  how  we  must 
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train.  It  provides  authoritative  foundations  for  individual, 
leader,  and  unit  training.  It  establishes  that  "leaders  in 
the  chain  of  coimnand  are  responsible  for  developing  emd 
executing  training  plans  that  result  in  proficient 

individuals,  leaders,  and  units. "^2 

Leaders  aure  responsible  for  creating  leader 
development  programs  that  develop  a  warfighter's 
professionalism — knowledge,  attitudes,  euid  skills.  They 
mentor,  guide,  listen  to,  and  "think  with”  subordinates  to 
challenge  their  depth  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Leader  development  should  be  included  in  a  unit's 
Command  Training  Guidance  (CTG),  long-range  training  plan, 
and  short-range  training  guidance.  Training  briefings  should 
also  include  a  discussion  of  leader  development  programs, 
with  emphasis  on  officer  warfighting  skill  develOExnent. 

These  requirements  to  brief  leader  development 
programs  do  have  the  effect  of  providing  ccxnmamd  emphasis. 
However,  they  also  have  the  effect  of  causing  commeuiders  to 
think  in  terms  of  leader  development  events,  or  the  weekly 
Officer  Professional  Development  Class,  instead  of  a  process. 

FM  25-101,  Battle  Focused  Training  (1990),  applies  the 
doctrine  established  in  FM  25-100  and  assists  leaders  in  the 
development  and  execution  of  training  programs.  Ccxnmanders 
are  required  to  train  the  trainers  by  developing  junior 
leaders  and  ensure  subordinate  leaders  understand  and  use 


leader  development  programs.  They  must  also  assess  leader 
development  and  provide  developmental  feedback  and  guidance 
as  a  coach,  teacher,  and  mentor. 

FM  25-101  provides  a  "hew  to"  for  unit-level  leader 
development  programs.  The  cemmander  must  develop  a  program 
that  meets  the  needs  of  the  organization  amd  of  the  junior 
leaders.  Unit-level  leader  development  training, 
institutional  training,  amd  structured  self -development  must 
be  incorp>orated  into  the  unit’s  leader  development  program  to 
develop  leaders. 

FM  25-101  provides  a  model  for  battalion  auid  sep>arate 
company  level  leader  development.  According  to  this  model 
unit  programs  should  include: 

A  Reception  and  Integration  phase  for  incorpxarating 
new  leaders  into  the  unit. 

A  Basic  Skills  Development  phase  that  brings  the 
leader  to  minimum  acceptable  level  of  proficiency  in  critical 
tasks . 

An  Advamced  Develotment  and  Sustainment  phase  that 
sustains  basic  skills,  trains  the  leaders  to  a  higher  level 
of  proficiency  in  critical  tasks,  amd  integrates  the  leader 

into  the  unit's  continuing  professional  development  program. 

Leader  development  programs  must  be  driven  by  the 
units  Mission  Essential  Task  List  (METL)  and  the  professional 
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development  needs  of  junior  leaders.  They  also  must  be  based 
on  Army  doctrine. 

Institutional  programs  are  the  Army's  system  of  formal 
resident  training.  Comnumders  should  use  these  opportunities 
to  train  junior  leaders  in  skills  that  are  necessary  to  the 
individual  and  the  unit. 

Self-development  programs  enhemce  the  leader’s  overall 
professional  competency.  The  Military  Qualification 
Standards  (MQS)  Systima  is  the  Army's  program  for  officer  self- 
development. 

A  balanced  unit  program  can  also  incorporate  other 
proven  professional  development  components.  Examples  are: 

•Tactical  exercises  without  troops  (TEVITs). 

•Terrain  rides. 

•Battle  analysis  seminars. 

•computer-assisted  simulations. 

•Certification  programs. 

•Shared  experiences  euid  periodic  chemge  of  duty 

programs. 

•Guest  lectures. 

•Unit  professional  associations. 

•History  classes  and  exhibits. 

•Professional  reading  programs. 

DA  PAM  600-3,  Ccxnmissioned  Officer  Development  And 
Career  Management  f Drafts  (1993),  provides  guidance  to 
individuals,  commanders,  proponents,  and  personnel  managers 
for  the  development  and  career  management  of  commissioned 
officers.  It  provides  the  specific  steps  that  an  officer 
should  follow  as  he  progresses  in  the  Army.  Each  officer 
branch  also  provides  a  career  model  for  active  and  reserve 
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con^nent  officers.  This  information  is  useful  for  unit 
coomanders  when  assigning  officers  or  providing  ceureer 
guidance. 

The  Military  Qualification  Stamdards  Systoa  (MQS)  is 
the  Army's  leader  development  system  for  officers.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  officers,  commanders,  and 
school  c(»nmand£mts  with  the  framework  for  ccxnmon  emd  branch 
specific  officer  training  requirements.  The  syst^  requires 
branch  school  commandants  to  identify  bremch  specific 
training  requirements  and  assist  in  identifying  ccmmion 
training  requirements  for  officers  and  cadets.  Unit 
CCTimcuiders  provide  training  on  those  MQS  tasks  which  support 
the  accomplishment  of  their  unit's  METL,  while  providing 
their  subordinates  both  with  am  environment  in  which 
development  c£ui  occur.  However,  the  MQS  system  holds  each 
individual  officer  ultimately  responsible  for  his  own 
development  as  a  leader. 

The  MQS  system  addresses  officer  training  frcxn 
preconmissioning  to  promotion  to  colonel.  It  is  divided  into 
three  levels:  MQS  I,  MQS  II,  and  MQS  III.  Each  level  builds 
upon  the  preceding  one.  All  levels  of  MQS  include  two 
ccHnponents:  a  military  task  and  knowledge  ccxnponent 
(critical  tasks  and  professional  knowledge  areas)  and  a 
professional  military  education  (PME)  component. 

STP  21-II-MQS,  Military  Qualification  Standards  II 
Manual  of  Common  Tasks  for  Lieutenants  and  Captains  ( 1991) , 
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is  designed  specifically  to  provide  common  tasks  and 
professional  knowledges  (PK)  for  ccxapany  grade  officers 
(lieutensmts  and  captains),  regardless  of  their  branch.  The 
MQS  CCTuaon  Task  Areas  include: 

•AirLand  Battle  Doctrine 

•Leadership 

•Battlefield  Operating  Systems 
Maneuver 
Intelligence 
Fire  Support 
Air  Defense 

Mobility,  Counter-mobility,  £md  Survivability 
Combat  Service  Support 

Training 

History 

Soldier  cuid  Unit  Support  Systems 

Low  Intensity  Conflict 

Force  IntegrationlS 

Common  Professional  Knowledge  (PK)  subjects  provide 
information  that  an  officer  must  know  but  is  not  directly 
observable.  "PKs  involve  the  use  of  mental  processes  which 
enable  an  individual  to  recall  factors,  identify  concepts, 

apply  rules  or  principles,  and  think  creatively. 

MQS  II  also  provides  a  professional  military  education 
component.  The  objective  of  this  ccmiponent  is  to  teach 
officers  to  think  critically,  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
relevant  military  history,  and  to  further  the  understanding 
of  contemporary  thinking  in  selected  areas.  This  ccmiponent 
consists  of  a  reading  program  and,  for  selected  officers, 
advanced  civil  schooling. 

The  reading  program  consists  of  nineteen  books  that 
form  the  foundation  of  each  officers  professional  reading 
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program.  These  books  give  each  officer  a  foundation  in  each 

of  the  eight  categories  of  military  related  writing.  The 

reading  list  categories  include: 

•General  History 
• Sustainment 
•Technology 

•Ccxnmand  and  Leadership 
•Nature  of  War 
•Tactics  or  War fighting 
•Low  Intensity  Conflicti^^ 

STP  21-III-MQS,  Militaurv  Qualification  Standards  II 
Manual  of  Ccmimon  Tasks  for  Majors  and  Lieutenant  Colonels 
( Coordinating  Draft \ .  addresses  leader  development  for  majors 
and  lieutenant  colonels.  Like  MQS  II,  MQS  III  provides  the 
framework  which  integrates  the  development  efforts  of 
commcindants ,  commanders,  and  individual  officers.  It  relies 
on  descriptions  of  general  areas  of  knowledge,  rather  than 
the  specific  tasks  of  MQS  II,  to  focus  field  grade  officer 
leader  development.  MQS  III  also  places  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  self  development  than  MQS  II. 

The  STF-II-MQS  series  of  manuals  provide  branch 
specific  tasks  that  qualify  the  ccmipany  grade  officer  in  a 
given  branch.  These  MQS  manuals  also  provide  specific  tasks 
that  each  branch  component  school  must  teach  emd  validate. 

FC  22-10,  The  Commanders  Guide  To  Leader  Develoranent . 
Coordinating  Draft  (1985)  is  a  coordinating  draft  training 
circular  designed  to  provide  a  model  for  the  professional 
development  of  unit  leaders.  Although  this  document  never 
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made  it  to  publication  as  an  official  document  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  draft  appear  to  be  summarized  in  the  current 
FM  25-101. 

FC  22-10  provides  an  eighteen-page  example  of  a 
battalion  leader  development  program  that  provides  specific 
exao^les  of  how  to  develop  a  leader  develo^znent  program.  The 
phases  of  leader  development  described  in  the  FC  are  similar 
to  FM  25-101.  These  phases  are  Sponsorship  and  Reception, 
Basic  Skills  Development,  and  Advanced  Development  and 
Sustainment . 

FC  22-10  provides  excellent  exan^les  for  leader 
development  programs.  However,  it  falls  short  in  meeting  the 
requirement  for  an  effective  leader  development  program.  The 
organization  of  the  FC  gives  emphasis  to  centralized 
professional  development  in  the  form  of  unit-level 
professional  development  classes  2uid  seminars.  It  fails  to 
properly  emphasize  the  impozrtance  of  leader  develo^znent  as  a 
process  or  realize  the  importance  of  assessment  and  feedback 
into  the  program. 


Military  Publications 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  literature  currently 
available  concerning  leadership.  There  is,  however,  very 
little  when  you  narrow  the  field  to  leadership  developnent . 
While  I  have  reviewed  a  significant  amount  of  literature 
concerning  leadership,  I  will  limit  my  conments  to  the 
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information  I  found  that  relates  directly  to  leadership 
development. 

George  Forsythe,  Howard  Prince,  John  Wattendorf,  euid 
Gayle  Watkins  authored  "A  Fran^work  for  Leader  Development" 
in  1988.  Their  sirticle  resulted  fr(xn  ccmmients  in  the  1985 
Professional  DeveloExnent  of  Officers  Study  and  the  1987 
Leader  Development  Study  that  recognized  that  unit-level 
leader  development  programs  were  inadequate. 

Their  article  proposed  "a  general  framework  for 
designing  unit-level  leader  development  programs  that  linked 
formal  and  informal  instruction  with  job-related 

experiences. "18  They  focused  primarily  on  the  battalion 
c<xnmander ' s  leader  development  responsibilities  for  the 
officers  in  the  unit. 

The  framework  they  developed  is  focused  euround  six 
questions.  The  questions  focus  on  both  the  individual  and 
the  position  that  he  or  she  fills.  The  questions  include: 

■Who  gets  developed? 

■What  cure  the  developmental  goals? 

■What  is  the  state  of  develo^znent? 

■What  are  the  developmental  objectives? 

■How  do  I  assess  progress? 

■What  strategies  can  I  use?i9 

The  key  component  of  the  author's  framework  is  that 
"subordinate  leaders,  even  when  occupying  similcu: 
organizational  positions,  are  different,  and  thus  require 

different  kinds  of  programs  tailored  to  their  needs . ”20  This 
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statement  recognizes  that  the  desired  level  of  leadership 
development  cannot  be  attained  by  the  weekly  battalion- level 
officer  professional  development  class. 

Each  subordinate  leader  must  be  assessed  as  to  their 
individual  level  of  developnent  in  their  current  position  amd 
for  positions  they  may  fill  in  the  future.  A  review  of  the 
Officer  Record  Brief  (ORB),  personal  interviews,  and  observed 
perform£uice  all  serve  as  tools  for  assessment. 

The  authors  offer  several  strategies  for  reaching 
develoExaent  goals.  Group  instruction  is  an  effective 
technique  for  "achieving  objectives  focused  on  understanding 
or  analyzing  broad  issues,  or  for  objectives  associated  with 

attitudes  and  values. "2i  Officers'  call,  tactical  exercises 
without  troops,  staff  rides,  and  seminars  are  all  examples  of 
commonly  used  group  instruction. 

Formal  instruction  may  also  be  accomplished  in 
alternative  ways.  Examples  are  one-on-one  coaching  and 
teaching  through  example.  Officers  may  also  enroll  in 
correspondence  courses,  or  attend  local  or  temporary  duty 
Army  schools.  The  Ccxnbined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School 
(CAS3)  is  an  example.  The  key  is  to  link  each  method  with  a 
specific  goal. 

To  be  effective  leaders  officers  must  provide 
subordinates  with  feedback.  "We  must  encourage  those 
behaviors  that  we  want  ....  Our  feedback  must  be 
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systematic  and  deliberate,  explaining  specifically  what 

worked  and  what  did  not. ”22 

Mark  Littel  gives  a  more  recent  example  of  a  leader 
development  program  in  his  article  "Leader  Development  in  the 
1990s :  One  Way  to  Success . "  He  describes  a  battalion- level 
program  that  applies  to  both  the  NCOs  and  officers  in  the 

unit.  This  program  has  several  components  (Table  1)23  with 
specific  allocations  of  time  and  resources  given  to  each. 

The  reading  program  uses  lists  provided  in  MQS  manuals 
and  other  material  related  to  the  unit's  METL.  The  battalion 
publishes  approved  reading  lists,  and  officers  cure  required 
to  submit  book  reviews  through  the  chain  of  ccxnmand  for 
evaluation  and  feedback. 


Table  1 

Leader  Development  Program  Conponents 
Source:  "Leader  Development  in  the  1990s" 


Ccxnoonent 

Percentaae 

Certification . 

.  .  25 

OPD  Classes . 

.  .  20 

Counselling . 

.  .  15 

MQS . 

.  .  15 

Weapons  Qualification. 

.  .  10 

Reading  Program.  .  .  . 

.  .  9 

Physical  Fitness  .  .  . 

.  .  5 

Unit  Reception  .  .  .  . 

.  .  1 
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Professional  developnent  classes  "must  focus  on 

tactically  and  technically  relevant  hands-on  training. "24 
Classes  must  be  approved  by  the  battalion  caiim£mder,  well 
prepared,  and  relate  directly  to  the  unit  METL.  Classes 
should  involve  the  entire  group  and  involve  questions  and 
discussion. 

The  certification  program  is  used  to  evaluate  the 
technical  and  tactical  level  of  competence  in  leaders.  The 
certification  program  described  by  Littel  consists  of  three 
components:  "Prerequisites  prescribed  by  the  commander,  a 

certification  ride,  and  an  aweurds  ceremony,  "25 

Mark  Rocke  and  Thomas  Hayden  emphasize  the  importance 

of  counseling  to  leader  development  in  their  article  "Officer 

Development:  A  Doctrinal  Imperative."  They  present  an 

eurgument  that  there  eu:e  shortcooiings  in  the  current  conmemder- 

subordinate  interaction  due  to: 

’Poor  initial  counseling 

'Improper  use  of  the  suppozrt  form 

’Lack  of  performance  counseling  programs 

’Lack  of  periodic  feedback 

’Failure  to  develop  a  mutual  understanding 

’Lack  of  counseling  on  evaluation  reports26 

Rocke  and  Hayden  propose  a  framework  for  enhancing 

leader  development  through  a  structured  counseling  program. 

Their  program  describes  communication  and  feedback  conducted 

in  six  forms: 
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'Communicate  expectations 
•Conduct  support  form  counseling 
•Conduct  self-develofmient  counseling 
•Conduct  periodic  counseling 

•Conduct  end-of-rating-period  support  form  counseling 
•Conduct  end-of  rating-period  counseling27 

This  program  provides  an  excellent  framework  for 

feedback  in  a  leader  development  program.  First,  it  would 

force  commemders  to  articulate  standards  and  leadership 

philosophy.  Secondly,  it  would  assist  in  establishing 

relationships  between  commanders  and  subordinate  officers 

quickly,  '"hird,  it  would  set  an  example  for  officers  to 

emulate  in  their  own  counseling  and  leader  development 

programs.  Finally,  it  would  develop  and  reinforce  a  healthy 

command  climate. 28 

The  Ccmtm2uid  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC)  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  uses  several  airticles  from  military 
publications  and  exaiqiles  of  leader  development  programs  in 
their  training  curriculum.  These  examples  focus  on 
leadership  by  exan^le,  certification  programs,  and  two 
specific  battalion-level  leadership  development  programs. 

In  one  article  used  by  CGSC,  "The  (knega  Force,"  James 
D.  McConnell,  Jr.,  pursues  the  concept  of  "lead  by  example" 
as  practiced  in  his  battalion  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska. 

The  "Omega  Force"  was  developed  and  implemented  by  the 
battalion  commander  William  C.  Ohl  III  to  train  officers  and 
develop  leadership  skills  within  the  battalion. 
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The  key  to  the  Cknega  Force  was  a  quarterly  platoon 


mission  in  which  the  battalion  ctanmander  demonstrated 
leadership  to  subordinate  officers  by  acting  as  the  plat>x>n 
leader  for  the  Omega  Force  platoon.  The  platoon  consisted  of 
all  officers  assigned  to  the  battalion.  Each  officer  was 
assigned  duties  for  that  particular  mission  wi'.hin  the  normal 
light  infantry  platoon  organization.  Table  2  provides  an 

example  of  duty  positions  assigned  in  the  "Omega  Force. "29 


Table  2 

Omega  Force  Duty  Positions 
Source:  "The  Omega  Force" 


Duty  Position 

Assianed  Position 

Commander . 

Executive  Officer . 

Communications  Officer  .... 

Battalion  Surgeon . 

Fire  Support  Officer  . 

Company  Commanders  . 

Platoon  Leaders /Assistant.  .  . 
Staff  Officers 

Platoon  Leader 

Platoon  Sergeant 

Radio  Telephone  Operator 
Medic 

Platoon  Forward  Observer 
M60  Gunners  and  Crew 

90mm  Gunners  and  Crew 
Squad  Leaders  and 

Rifl^er 

Officers  learned  from  observing  the  battalion 
commander  and  other  officers  doing  their  jobs.  Each  officer 
also  learned  the  hardships  of  particular  duty  positions  that 
the  individual  soldier  is  required  to  endure.  A  side  benefit 
stemming  from  the  Omega  Force  exercises  was  cohesion  within 
the  officers  of  the  unit. 


The  Omega  Force  demonstrates  the  initiative  that  can 
be  demonstrated  in  advancing  leader  development  activities. 
Although  this  technique  is  resource  and  time  intensive  its 
effectiveness  is  without  question. 

In  another  article  used  by  CGSC,  "Subaltern  Stakes: 
Growing  Lieutenants  in  the  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment , " 

James  M.  Lyle  €md  N.  Winn  Noyes  describe  the  leader 
development  program  within  the  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  at 
Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso.  The  major  ccxaponent  of  this  program  is 
a  certification  program  where  junior  officers  are  trained. 

The  certification  progresses  in  three  distinct  phases. 
Phase  I  begins  when  the  officer  is  notified  of  his  assignment 
to  the  unit.  This  phase  of  the  program  is  essentially  a 
sponsorship  program  where  the  officer  is  mailed  a  welcome 
packet.  The  welccxne  packet  emphasizes  that  the  officer  is 
joining  an  elite  unit  and  that  high  standard  of  performance 
will  be  expected. 

Phase  II  is  initiated  when  the  officers  reports  to  the 
unit.  The  officer  is  required  to  report  in  accordance  with  a 
tradition  that  "is  based  on  140  years  of  mounted  warrior 

tradition.  "30  The  officer  is  then  briefed  by  key  members  of 
the  unit  to  insure  the  officer  is  properly  oriented  to  the 
unit's  mission  and  functions. 

Phase  III  is  the  actual  certification  process.  "His 
troop  commander  beccxnes  his  mentor  with  the  specific 
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responsibility  to  ensure  he  is  soldierized,  of ficerized,  and 

baptized  in  the  spirit  of  blood  and  steel. "3i 

The  soldierizing  process  insures  that  the  officer  is 
proficient  in  the  basic  skills  required  of  an  officer  in  the 
unit.  Tasks  include  the  Army  Physical  Fitness  Test,  weapons 
qualification,  preventive  maintenance  checks  and  services  on 
org^ulic  vehicles  and  weapons  systems,  and  vehicle  licensing. 
The  officer  must  also  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  number  of 
common  military  tasks  and  tasks  specific  to  his  specific  duty 
assignment. 

Officerizing  ensures  the  officer  is  capable  of 
ccxnpleting  the  administrative  duties  required  of  officers  in 
the  unit.  These  duties  include  precombat  inspections, 
counselling.  Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports,  and  reports  of 
survey.  A  reading  list  is  also  provided  to  the  officer. 

Baptism  in  the  spirit  of  blood  and  steel  requires  the 
officer  to  d^onstrate  proficiency  in  the  art  of  war.  Each 
officer  is  evaluated  under  stress  and  conditions  of  combat. 
Tasks  include  crew  qualification  and  platoon  live  fire 
exercises.  He  must  also  demonstrate  familiarity  with  the 
unit's  war  plan  and  standard  operating  procedures. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  certification  process 
qualified  officers  are  recognized  at  special  ceremonies. 

This  process  builds  confidence  in  junior  officers  and  their 
ability  to  quickly  integrate  into  the  unit.  It  also  gives 
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sxibordinates  confidence  that  their  leader  is  qualified  to 
lead  them  in  cranbat. 

Another  example  of  officer  leader  developnent  used  by 
CGSC  is  taken  from  the  officer  leader  development  program  of 
the  6th  Battalion,  6th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Michael  L.  McGee.  In  addition  to  many  of  the 
concepts  discussed  previously,  his  program  includes  peer  and 
subordinate  ratings,  and  personality  and  fitness  assessments. 

Peer  euid  subordinate  ratings  are  conducted  semi¬ 
annually  within  the  unit.  They  are  conducted  to  insure  that 
leaders  are  provided  feedback  from  their  peers  and 
subordinates.  Although  the  intent  is  designed  to  provide 
feedback  in  a  nonthreatening  way,  each  officer  is  required  to 
attach  the  results  of  subordinate  ratings  to  the  DA  Form  67-8- 
1.  This  form  is  used  to  provide  the  officer's  rater  with 
comments  on  duty  performance  during  the  rating  period. 

Summary 

In  summary,  many  sources  are  available  for  information 
on  mcuiy  of  the  aspects  of  leader  develo^xnent .  These  sources 
range  from  doctrinal  literature  to  military  publications. 

Many  of  the  sources  provide  actual  working  programs  within 
units  and  give  example^:  of  techniques  for  executing  leader 
development  doctrine. 
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CHAPTER  3 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the 
methodology  used  to  conduct  this  study.  The  chapter  also 
presents  a  proposed  model  for  battalion-level  officer  leader 
development. 


Methodology 

The  methodology  used  to  conduct  the  research  was  three 
phased.  The  initial  phase  consisted  of  the  collection  of 
facts  derived  frcxa  a  search  of  the  available  literature.  The 
second  phase  consisted  of  making  a  model  for  battalion-level 
officer  leader  development  and  applying  the  model.  The  third 
phase  consisted  of  a  survey  based  on  the  model  to  officers 
enrolled  in  the  US  Army  Ccmimand  emd  General  Staff  College  Pre- 
Ccmimemd  Course  (PCC).  Finally,  the  products  of  all  three 
phases  of  the  methodology  support  conclusions  that  answer  the 
research  questions. 

The  collection  of  evidence  exploited  several  sources. 
Those  sources  were  published  doctrinal  material,  material 
frcxn  professional  militcury  journals  pertaining  to  the 
subject,  emd  published  and  unpublished  studies.  Finally,  the 
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application  of  the  model  and  a  survey  instrument  completed 
the  collection  of  evidence. 

The  first  phase  of  this  research  project  was  concerned 
with  a  review  of  all  relev2mt  literature  related  to  officer 
leader  develo^xiient .  The  purpose  of  this  phase  of  the  study 
was  to  determine  the  doctrinal  basis  for  officer  leader 
development  and  to  survey  the  available  published  and 
unpublished  literature  on  the  subject.  This  phase  of  the 
study  focused  on  answering  the  research  questions  and  is 
addressed  in  chapter  two. 

Phase  two  involved  making  a  model  for  battalion-level 
officer  leader  developaent  ^md  applying  the  model  using 
leader  development  vignettes.  Biographies  were  developed  to 
depict  officers  within  an  Army  battalion.  These  officers 
were  selected  from  various  positions  within  the  unit  to 
depict  a  wide  range  of  rank,  experience,  and  training  levels. 
The  model  is  then  applied  to  each  officer  to  demonstrate  the 
specifics  of  how  the  model  is  designed  to  operate.  The  model 
and  its  application  is  presented  in  chapter  three. 

During  phase  three  the  model  was  evaluated  by  Pre- 
Ccxnmand  Course  (PCC)  students  using  a  survey  instrument. 

These  students  are  majors,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  colonels 
that  have  been  selected  for  battalion  or  brigade-level 
ccxomands.  The  comments  and  suggestions  from  these  officers 
were  carefully  considered  and  either  incorporated  into  the 
final  model  or  highlighted  in  the  thesis  assessment  chapter. 
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Finally,  chapter  four  presents  an  analysis  and 
discussion  of  the  evidence.  Chapter  five  of  this  thesis 
presents  the  conclusions  of  the  research  with  recommendations 
for  further  study. 

Proposed  Battalion-Level  Officer  Leader  Development  Model 
This  model  provides  a  descriptive  methodology  for  an 
approach  to  officer  leader  developnent  at  the  battalion 
level.  It  is  designed  to  be  applicable  to  conbat  arms, 
ccmibat  support,  and  combat  service  support  battalions 
throughout  the  active  auid  reserve  c(»iponent  Army.  The  model 
is  based  on  the  Army’s  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS) 
system  and  the  three  pillars  of  leader  develofxnent  described 
in  DA  PAH  600-32:  institutional  training,  operational 
assignments,  and  self -development. 

The  ccxtmiander  plays  a  critical  role  in  the  development 
of  the  unit's  officers.  He  must  ensure  the  unit's  officer 
leader  development  program  meets  the  needs  of  both  the 
organization  and  its  officers.  To  do  so,  he  must  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  the  leader  and  the  unit 
through: 

‘Unit  leader  development  training,  which  includes  varied 
assignments  and  METL-based  training. 

•  Institutional  training 

‘Structured  self-development 
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The  conmander  develops  the  unit's  program  in 
accordance  with  the  higher  commander ' s  guidance  and  with  the 
assistance  of  subordinate  leaders.  To  be  most  effective,  the 
commander  must  continually  listen  to,  under stemd,  2uid  mentor 
junior  officers.  He  must  ensure  that  the  program  focuses  on 
development,  not  evaluation,  and  that  the  program  establishes 
a  climate  that  encourages  personal  and  professional  growth. 

He  must  also  build  £md  maintain  an  environment  of  trust  euid 
confidence  that  permeates  the  organization. 

The  leader  developnent  program  must  be  an  integral 
p^u^t  of  the  unit  training  program.  No  longer  C2ui  leader, 
development  consist  solely  of  the  weekly  battalion  or  ccmipemy* 
level  professional  development  class.  Leader  development 
must  be  included  in  all  activities  within  the  unit.  It  must 
also  be  battle  focused  euid  support  the  training  of  those 
skills  demanded  by  both  the  unit’s  METL  and  the  professional 
development  needs  of  officers  within  the  unit. 

The  leader  development  program  must  be  implemented  at 
the  lowest  level  possible,  with  leadership,  support,  and 
involvement  at  the  highest  levels.  All  leaders  must  be 
personally  involved  with  developing  subordinate  officers. 

The  battalion  commander  develops  ccxapany  ccmimanders  euid  other 
officers  he  rates;  ccznpany  commanders  develop  platoon  leaders 
cuid  executive  officers;  the  battalion  executive  officer 
develops  prim£u:y  staff  officers;  emd  primary  staff  officers 
develop  their  subordinate  officers. 
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An  effective  leader  development  program  will  result  in 
trained  and  motivated  officers,  capeUsle  of  performing  their 
duties  to  a  high  standeurd  emd  prepared  to  assume  future 
positions  of  greater  responsibility.  The  unit  will  also 
benefit  with  increased  performance,  unit  esprit,,  discipline, 
trust  in  leadership,  and  a  strong  command  climate. 

This  model  is  organized  into  five  ccxaponents:  unit 
training,  operational  assignments,  institutional  training, 
self -development,  and  professional  develoExnent .  MQS,  as  the 
Army's  system  for  leader  developnent ,  serves  as  the 
foundation  for  all  development.  Leader  development  occurs  in 
the  three  phases  described  in  FM  25-101,  Training  the  Force, 
to  ensure  officers  develop  in  a  progressive  and  sequential 
manner.  And  finally,  the  assessment  and  feedback  process 
provides  a  continual  flow  of  developmental  feedback  to 
individuals.  Figure  2  provides  a  graphical  presentation  of 
the  Battalion-Level  Officer  Leader  Development  Model. 

MQS  is  the  Army’s  leader  developnent  system  for  officers  and 
is  the  basis  for  this  leader  development  model.  It 
identifies  the  skills  cuid  proficiencies  an  officer  must 
master  to  reach  expected  performance  levels.  Commanders  are 
required  to  provide  training  on  those  MQS  tasks  which  support 
their  unit  METL. 

MQS  II  addresses  development  for  company  grade 
officers  from  commissioning  until  promotion  to  major  or 
attendance  at  command  and  staff  college  level  schooling.  The 
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MQS  II  coiDiBon  task  manual  documents  the  ccxmnon  requirements 
of  this  program  while  branch  manuals  lay  out  the  specific 
requirements  of  each  bremch.  It  also  requires  ccxi^any  grade 
officers  to  complete  required  schools,  key  branch 
developmental  assignments,  emd  a  reading  program. 


Assessment 
&  Feedback 


Figure  2.  Proposed  Battalion-Level  Officer  Leader 
Development  Model. 

Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS)  System 
MQS  III  addresses  leader  development  for  majors  and 
lieutenant  colonels.  Unlike  MQS  II,  this  program  is  not  a 
task  based  program.  It  describes  the  areas  of  knowledge  with 
which  field  grade  officers  must  be  conversant.  It  also 
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places  a  much  greater  emphasis  on  self -development  than  MQS 
II. 

Unit  commanders  eu:e  most  directly  involved  with  MQS 
II.  They  should  select  and  train  MQS  II  common  emd  branch 
specific  tasks  that  reflect  their  unit's  training  plan  and 
METL.  Unit  comnuuiders  are  not  required  to  train  officers  on 
MQS  tasks  that  do  not  support  their  METL.  MQS  II  euid  III 
also  support  the  units'  leader  development  program  with 
common  and  branch  specific  reading  programs. 

Leader  Develo^mient  Phases 

Leader  development  for  individual  officers  occurs  in 
three  phases.  The  Reception  and  Integration  Phase  is 
designed  to  incorporate  new  officers  into  the  battalion.  The 
Basic  Skills  Develoment  Phase  is  designed  to  ensure  that  new 
leaders  attain  a  minimum  acceptable  level  of  proficiency  in 
the  critical  tasks  necesseuy  to  perform  their  mission. 
Finally,  the  Advanced  Develoment  and  Sustainment  Phase 
involves  sustaining  those  tasks  already  mastered  and 
developing  proficiency  in  new  tasks. 

The  Reception  and  Integration  Phase  begins  when  the 
unit  is  notified  that  em  officer  is  assigned  to  the  unit. 

The  COTimander  should  assign  an  officer  to  sponsor  the 
incoming  officer.  The  sponsor  then  has  the  responsibility  to 
establish  communications  with  the  incoming  officer.  The 
sponsor  also  provides  information  euid  assistance  to  ensure 
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that  the  incoming  officer  experiences  a  smooth  treuisition 
into  the  unit. 

The  battalion  ccxnmander  should  interview  the  officer 
upon  arrival  in  the  unit  to  assess,  assign,  amd  describe 
individual  standards  euid  expectations.  During  this  interview 
the  ccmimander  should  review  the  Officer  Record  Brief  (ORB), 
discuss  previous  experience,  training,  personal  desires,  duty 
assignment,  and  possible  future  assignments. 

After  interviews  with  the  chain  of  command,  the 
officer  receives  a  unit  orientation.  It  should  include 
introductions  to  and  briefings  by  the  unit's  key  personnel  to 
teach  the  unit's  history,  traditions,  and  mission.  This 
phase  is  critical  to  ensuring  that  a  climate  of  trust  and 
confidence  is  established  between  the  commander  and  the  new 
officer. 

The  Basic  Skills  Develoonent  Phase  brings  the  leader 
to  a  minimxim  acceptable  level  of  proficiency  in  critical 
tasks.  Commeuiders  must  identify  the  basic  skills  that  are 
required  for  all  officers  in  the  unit  and  for  specific  duty 
positions.  Certification  is  a  technique  for  verifying  that 
officers  have  mastered  these  basic  skills. 

Certification  programs  are  designed  to  ensure  that 
officers  become  proficient  in  basic  soldier  euid  officer 
skills  and  that  officers  are  capable  of  performing  critical 
wartime  missions.  The  progicon  must  be  consistent  with  the 
unit  organization,  mission,  doctrine,  and  branch  of  the 
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individual  officer.  The  program  can  serve  as  a  rite  of 
passage  for  an  officer;  and  once  an  officer  completes  the 
certification  process,  he  should  be  recognized  in  an 
appropriate  ceremony. 

During  certification,  officers  must  first  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  basic  skills  required  of  every  soldier  in 
the  unit.  Examples  include: 

■Qualify  with  individual  weapon. 

■D^onstrate  proficiency  in  Common  Tasks  (CTT). 

■Pass  the  Army  Physical  Fitness  Test  (APFT). 

■Perform  preventative  maintenance  checks  euid  services 

(PMCS)  on  unit  equipment. 

■Obtain  operator's  license  for  all  assigned  vehicles. 

Officers  must  also  demonstrate  proficiency  in  those 
basic  abilities  required  of  all  officers  in  the  unit.  The 
MQS  manual  of  common  tasks  provides  the  necessary  references 
for  an  officer  to  attain  proficiency  in  basic  officer  skills. 
Examples  of  basic  officer  skills  include: 

■Inspect  soldiers  ^md  equipment. 

■Supervise  maintenance  of  equij^ent. 

■Counsel  subordinates. 

■Write  an  Enlisted  Evaluation  Report  (EER). 

■Act  as  Unit  Duty  Officer. 

■Demonstrate  proficiency  in  unit  training  management. 

■Conduct  unit  drill  and  ceremonies. 

■Inspect  maintenance  forms  and  records 

■Conduct  a  report  of  survey. 

Finally,  officers  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the 
unit's  METL  tasks  and  wartime  mission.  They  must  also 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  branch  specific  tasks 
necessary  for  successful  mission  accomplishment.  The  unit's 
METL,  Mission  Training  Plans  (MTP),  battle  books,  war  plans. 
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stand operating  procedures  (SOPs),  2Lnd  the  officers' 
br€unch  MQS  metnual  provide  the  necesscury  reference  information 
to  certify  officers.  Unit  ARTEPs,  live  fire  exercises, 
gunnery  exercises,  logistics  exercises,  and  ccmunand  post 
exercises  provide  events  to  assess  proficiency  in  critical 
unit  mission  tasks. 

The  successful  ccaipletion  of  a  certification  program 
does  not  mark  the  end  of  leader  development  for  officers. 

They  should  treinsition  into  the  Advanced  Develoment  cuid 
Sustainment  Phase.  This  phase  sustains  basic  skills,  trains 
the  leaders  to  a  higher  level  of  proficiency  in  critical 
tasks,  euid  continually  challenges  them  to  attain  a  higher 
level  of  individual  development.  Examples  include: 

'Additional  duty  assignments. 

'Special  Projects. 

'Observer  Controller  during  tactical  exercises. 

'Teach  Officer/NCO  Professional  Develo^mtent  classes. 

'Teach  another  officer  to  perform  a  skill  or  task. 

Assessment,  Feedback,  and  Counseling 
Leadership  assessment,  feedback,  and  counseling  are 
the  most  important  elements  of  a  leader  development  program. 
This  process  allows  commanders  to  communicate  expectations, 
assess  leadership  performance,  and  provide  feedback  to 
individual  officers.  The  process  is  critical  for 
establishing  a  relationship  of  trust  and  confidence  between 
commanders  and  subordinate  officers.  To  be  most  effective 
this  process  must  be  incorporated  into  all  leader  activities. 
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Assessment,  feedback,  and  counseling  must  be 
institutionalized  within  the  unit.  Leaders  should  acsess  the 
performance  of  their  subordinates  at  every  availcible 
opportunity.  These  assessments  should  be  a  nonthreatening, 
unbiased,  uninflated,  and  objective  determination  of  an 
officer's  performance  on  a  leader  task.  FM  22-100  describes 
the  following  steps  for  an  effective  assessment  of  a  leaders 
performance: 

'Decide  what  leadership  skill,  knowledge,  or  attitude  you 
want  to  assess. 

'Make  a  plan  to  observe  the  leadership  performance. 
'Observe  the  leadership  performance  and  record  your 
observations . 

'Compare  the  leadership  performance  you  observed  to  a 
standard. 

'Decide  if  the  leadership  performance  you  observed 
exceeds,  meets,  or  falls  below  the  standard. 

Based  on  this  assessment,  feedback  can  be  provided  to 
individual  officers  by  their  leaders.  Feedback  involves  an 
informal  ccxnmunication  of  an  assessment  to  the  individual 
officer.  It  focuses  on  the  individual  event  or  task  emd  is 
formative  in  nature.  To  be  most  effective  the  feedback 
should  be  provided  much  like  an  AAR,  with  the  individual 
officer  identifying  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  It 
should  be  provided  as  soon  after  the  event  as  possible  and 
can  be  conducted  anywhere:  the  field,  motor  pool,  or  office. 
Since  the  feedback  is  informal,  no  written  record  is  needed. 
Finally,  it  should  result  in  an  informal  action  plem  to 
improve  leader  performance  on  that  specific  task. 
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Officers  must  also  be  counseled  periodically. 
Counseling  should  provide  a  formal  evaluation  and  summary  of 
the  officers  performance  during  the  period  in  question.  Like 
feedback,  counseling  will  result  in  em  action  plem  to  correct 
any  performance  deficiencies.  Unlike  feedback,  a  written 
record  will  often  be  used.  Officers  should  receive  initial 
counseling,  periodic  counseling,  and  end-of-the-rating-period 
counseling. 

During  initial  counseling  leaders  must  coomunicate 
expectations  aind  steindeirds.  This  also  includes  conducting 
initial  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER)  Support  Form 
counseling  to  establish  specific  job  requirements  and 
performance  goals. 

Periodic  counseling  focuses  on  performance  feedback 
and  evaluation.  These  sessions  should  occur  every  thirty  to 
ninety  days.  Performance  counseling  should  focus  on  the 
individuals  OER  Support  Form,  and  upon  the  conpletion  of  the 
counseling,  subordinates  should  know  how  their  commanders 
evaluate  their  overall  performance.  A  formal  action  plan 
should  be  developed  to  correct  any  areas  needing  improvement. 

Self-Development  counseling  focuses  on  the  individual 
officer’s  self-assessment.  This  process  helps  the  commander 
to  understand  the  subordinate's  unique  developmental  needs. 

It  also  helps  to  gain  support  for  developmental  activities 
that  will  occur  outside  the  unit  environment. 
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Finally,  end-of -rating-period  counseling  helps  the 
officer  to  complete  the  Significant  Contributions  portion  of 
the  OER  Support  Form.  This  allows  a  fremk  discussion  of  the 
specific  highlights  of  the  officers  performance  during  the 
rating  period  without  focusing  on  any  evaluation.  Upon 
coi^letion  of  the  Support  Form,  a  subsequent  session  is 
scheduled  to  counsel  the  officer  on  his  overall  performance 
during  the  rating  period. 

Assessment,  feedback,  and  counseling  are  critical  to 
developing  trust  euid  confidence  between  officers.  They  must 
be  assessed  euid  provided  with  feedback  often.  When  this  is 
done  counseling  will  not  be  viewed  as  threatening  or  negative 
and  subordinates  will  not  be  surprised  by  their  evaluations. 

Assignments 

Assignments  cure  also  critical  to  the  development  of 
officers.  The  commander  uses  assignments  to  provide  officers 
with  the  experience  required  for  professional  and  personal 
developooent . 

The  assignment  pattern  established  by  the  commander 
should  support  specific  unit  requirements  and  the  branch 
requirements  outlined  in  DA  PAM  600-3,  Commissioned  Officer 
Development  and  Career  Management.  Assignments  must  also 
provide  progressive  development  for  the  officer.  Finally, 
the  time  an  officer  spends  in  a  specific  assignment  should  be 
dependent  on  performance,  not  time. 
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Unit  Training 


Unit  training  provides  excellent  opportunities  for 

ccxDmanders  to  assess,  teach,  coach,  euid  provide  feedback  to 

officers.  These  events  develop  officers  to  perform  duty 

specific  tasks,  their  individual  officer  branch  tasks,  and 

increase  the  overall  level  of  performance  of  the  unit.  Army 

Mission  Training  Plans  (MTP)  and  MQS  breuich  mauiuals  provide 

specific  leader  tasks  that  c2Ln  be  evaluated  during  training. 

Examples  of  leader  development  opportunities  include: 

•Tactical  Exercise  Without  Troops  (TEWT) 

•Command  Post  Exercises  (CPX) 

•Situational  Training  Exercises  (STX) 

•Field  Training  Exercises  (FTX) 

•Combat  Training  Centers  (CTC) 

•Gunnery  Exercises 

•Battle  Command  Training  Program  (BCTP) 

•Emergency  Deployment  Readiness  Exercises  (EDRE) 
•Logistical  Exercises  (LCX3EX) 

•Battalion  and  Company-level  Seminars  or  Classes 
Professional  Development 

The  Professional  Developnent  component  is  designed  to 
expand  the  knowledge  and  modify  the  attitudes  of  all  officers 
in  the  unit.  Activities  must  be  designed  to  explore  the 
historical  and  traditional  views  of  warfare.  They  must  be 
exposed  to  new  concepts,  doctrine,  and  force  development. 

They  must  understand  unit  administration,  military  justice, 
maintenance  management,  investigations,  and  reports  of 
surveys.  They  must  also  be  forced  to  examine  their  ethics 
and  values  against  a  standard.  Finally,  officers  must 
participate  in  professional  reading  and  writing  programs  that 
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meet  the  requirements  of  each  individual  officer's  MQS 

program  and  the  needs  of  the  unit.  Other  professional 

development  activities  include: 

*  Guest  SpeeUcers 
'Professional  Societies 
'Staff  Rides 
'Community  Activities 
'Battle  Analysis 
'  Films 

'Battlefield  or  Memorial  Visits 

Self -Development 

Each  individual  officer  has  responsibility  for  self¬ 
development.  Programs  can  consist  of  individual  euid  group 
study,  research,  professional  reading,  practice,  and  self- 
assessment.  Continuing  civilieui  education  and  involvement  in 
civilian  community  or  professional  organizations  cem  also 
provide  unique  leader  development  opportunities.  MQS 
provides  an  excellent  guide  for  structuring  self -development 
programs.  Commanders  assist  an  officer's  self-development  by 
providing  support,  advice,  and  counseling. 

Peer  and  subordinates  can  provide  valuGd>le  feedback  to 
the  individual  officer.  Peer  and  subordinate  feedback  should 
be  designed  to  provide  specific  feedback  that  is  useful  in 
the  developmental  process.  This  feedback  should  be  provided 
directly  to  the  officer  and  not  be  filtered  by  the  chain  of 
command. 
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Institutional  Training 

Institutional  training  enccmpasses  all  of  the  formal 
and  informal  instructional  training  and  education  leaders 
receive  while  attending  Army  schools.  It  is  a  foundation  on 
which  unit  cc»an2mders  Ccui  build,  mold,  emd  shape  leaders  and 
on  which  the  developing  leaders  C2m  base  their  self- 
develo^mient.  The  officer's  institutional  training  is 
anchored  on  the  officer  basic  course,  officer  advanced 
course,  the  C^nbined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School, 
completion  of  a  command  and  staff  college,  and,  for  selected 
officers,  c<mipletion  of  a  senior  service  college. 

Conmanders  must  be  awcire  of  and  taike  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  send  their  leaders  to  all  appropriate 
technical,  developnental,  skill  qualification,  and  confidence 
building  courses  that  are  available  through  the  Army  school 
system.  Commanders  can  also  assist  their  officers  in 
remaining  knowledge€d>le  of  and  competitive  for  institutional 
training  selection  by  teaching,  coaching,  and  mentoring  them. 
This  formal  training  is  a  key  part  of  the  unit  commander's 
leader  development  program,  which  benefits  both  the  unit  and 
the  individual  officer. 
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CHAPTER  4 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  MODEL 

This  chapter  uses  notional  officers  of  the  2/23 
Infantry  Battalion  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to 
demonstrate  an  application  of  selected  concepts  described  in 
the  Proposed  Battalion-Level  Officer  Leader  Development 
Model . 


2/23  Infantry  Battalion 

The  battalion  is  ccxnmanded  by  LTC  Jones.  He  has 
commanded  the  unit  for  over  one  year,  and  his  battalion  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  best  in  the  division.  He  credits 
much  of  the  unit's  success  to  its  Leader  Development  Program. 
His  program  for  officer  leader  development  follows  the 
Proposed  Officer  Leader  Develo^mient  Model  described  earlier 
and  is  reinforced  by  his  personal  command  involvement. 

His  personal  philosophy  is  that  the  development  of 
leaders  is  key  to  the  success  of  the  unit.  After  beginning 
the  program  early  in  his  command  he  took  several 
opportunities  to  explain  the  program  to  the  battalion's 
officers.  He  has  also  set  a  personal  example  by  the  actions 
he  has  taken  to  personally  develop  those  leaders  he 
supervises . 
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Every  training  event  the  battalion  conducts  has  leader 
development  as  one  of  its  goals.  Subordinate  COTaaanders  eure 
required  to  address  leader  development  during  quarterly 
training  briefings  and  the  battalion's  weekly  training 
meeting.  In  the  2/23  Infantry,  leader  develo|xnent  is 
considered  a  "way  of  life." 


T2d>le  3 

Leader  Development  vignettes 


MAJ  Smith 

Battalion  S-3 

Reception  and  Integration  Phase 
Basic  Skills  Development  Phase 
Assessment  and  Feedback 

2LT  Hope 

Platoon  Leader 

Reception  and  Integration  Phase 
Basic  Skills  Development  Phase 
Certification 

Assessment  and  Feedback 

CPT  Boyd 

Battalion  S-2 

Basic  Skills  Develo^ent  Phase 
Unit  Training 

Assessment  emd  Feedback 

CPT  Davis 

Battalion  S-4 

Unit  Training 

Self-Development 

Institutional  Training 
Operational  Assignments 
Assessment  and  Feedback 

CPT  Walker 

HHC  Commander 

Advanced  Develoj^xnent  and 
Sustainment 

Sel  f -Develojanent 

Assessment  and  Feedback 

ILT  Jones 

Scout  Platoon 
Leader 

Advanced  Skills  Phase 
Operational  Assignments 
Assessment  emd  Feedback 

All 

Professional  Development 
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Leader  Development  Vignettes 


The  following  individual  officer  leader  development 
vignettes  represent  an  application  of  the  Proposed  Battalion- 
level  Officer  Leader  Development  Model.  Each  officer 
demonstrates  a  selected  component  of  the  model.  Table  3 
identifies  each  officer,  duty  position,  and  component  of  the 
model  that  is  applied. 

Battalion  Operations  Officer  (S-3)— MAJ  David  E.  Smith 
MAJ  Smith  assumed  his  duties  as  the  Battalion  S-3 
following  his  attendance  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  and  a  one-year  assignment  as  the  Division  Secretary 
of  the  General  Staff  (SGS).  He  assumed  his  duties  as  the  S-3 
only  two  weeks  ago.  A  summary  of  his  Officer  Record  Brief 
(ORB)  is  provided  in  table  4. 

MAJ  Smith  is  a  highly  qualified  officer  with  over  thirteen 
years  of  active  duty  experience.  His  experiences  at  Fort 
Hood  and  in  Germany  give  him  significemt  experience  in 
mechemized  infantry  tactics.  He,  however,  is  concerned  about 
his  ability  to  perform  as  the  S-3  due  to  his  lack  of 
experience  with  the  recently  fielded  M-2,  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle.  This  is  also  is  first  opportunity  to  serve  in  an 
Operations  and  Training  assignment. 

MAJ  Smith  is  a  unique  officer,  in  that  he  is  one  of 
only  two  field  grade  officers  in  the  battalion.  He  has 
already  demonstrated  those  skills  necessary  for  an  infantry 
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LT  and  CPT  during  his  previous  assignments.  He  must, 
however,  sustain  these  skills  and  in  one  particular  case,  the 
M>2,  he  must  learn  entirely  new  skills.  He  must  also 
demonstrate  those  skills  necessary  for  an  infcuitry  MAJ  and 
prepare  for  future  levels  of  responsibility  at  the  LTC  and 
higher  level. 


Table  4 

Officer  Record  Brief  Summeury — MAJ  Smith 


Civilian  Education 

BA  Virginia  Milit2u:y  Institute  Graduate-1979 
MPA  University  of  Arizona-1991 
Militeury  Education 
Airborne- 1978 

Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course-1979 
Ranger  Courae-1979 

Infantry  Officer  Advamced  Course-1982 
Ccxnbined  Arms  Service  Staff  School-1983 
COTimand  and  General  Staff  College-1991 


Months 

Oraanization 

Station 

Dutv  Title 

14 

2/7  IN  MECH 

FT  HOOD 

TX 

PLATOON  LEADER 

12 

2/7  IN  MECH 

FT  HOOD 

TX 

CO  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

12 

2/7  IN  MECH 

FT  HOOD 

TX 

BN  S-1 

14 

1/18  IN  MECH 

BAMBERG 

FRG 

BN  S-4 

19 

1/18  IN  MECH 

BAMBERG 

FRG 

COMPANY  COMMANDER 

12 

3  ID  MECH 

BAMBERG 

FRG 

AIDE  DE  CAMP 

36 

U.  ARIZONA 

ARIZONA 

ASST  PROF  OF  MIL  SCIENCE 

12 

52D  DIV  MECH 

FT  LEAV 

KS 

SGS 

01 

2/23  IN  MECH 

FT  LEAV 

KS 

BN  S-3 

MAJ  Smith  is  currently  in  the  Reception  and 
Integration  phase  of  the  battalion's  leader  development 
program.  During  his  initial  counseling  with  his  battalion 
commander  they  reviewed  his  Officer  Record  Brief  (ORB)  and 
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discussed  his  previous  assignments  and  experience.  The 
commander  identified  his  lack  of  experience  with  the  M-2  and 
stated  that  they  would  discuss  a  plan  to  correct  the 
deficiency  at  a  siibsequent  meeting. 

During  the  initial  counseling  they  discussed  his 
personal  and  professional  goals  and  how  this  job  as  the  S-3 
related  to  his  career  and  possible  future  assignments.  They 
also  discussed  his  OER  Support  Form  and  decided  that  he  would 
prep^u^e  a  draft  that  they  could  discuss  later.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  commcuider  directed  him  to  get 
on  the  brigade  ccmimanders  calender  to  receive  his  initial 
interview. 

During  the  Reception  and  Integration  Phase  MAJ  Smith 
followed  the  battalion  checklist  of  integration  tasks  for 
field  grade  officers.  These  activities  were  designed  to 
famili^u:ize  him  with  the  activities  emd  key  leaders  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  status  of  the  unit.  The 
activities  included: 

’Office  calls  with  the  Battalion  XO,  Command  Sergeant 

Major,  and  Company  Commanders. 

•Office  call  with  the  Brigade  S-3. 

•Information  briefings  by  the  battalion  staff  sections. 

After  a  short  time  to  get  situated  in  the  unit  the 
ccxnmander  met  with  NAJ  Smith  to  discuss  a  plan  for  his 
individual  leader  development  during  the  Basic  Skills 
Development  Phase.  The  commander  was  primarily  concerned 
with  his  lack  of  experience  with  the  M-2  and  they  determined 
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a  specific  action  plan  to  insure  that  he  attained 
proficiency.  The  commander  also  referred  to  ARTEP  71-2 
(MTP),  The  Tank  eind  Mechanised  Infantry  Task  Force,  to 
identify  the  other  skills  critical  for  the  Battalion  S-3. 

They  reviewed  the  battalion  training  calender  to  determine  an 
action  plem  for  when  these  tasks  could  be  trained. 

B/1  Platoon  Leader— 2LT  John  C.  Hope 
2LT  Hope  arrived  in  the  battalion  one  month  ago  from 
the  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course.  During  the  Reception  and 
Integration  Phase  of  the  battalion's  Leader  Developxnent 
Program  the  Battalion  Commander  interviewed  him  and  assigned 
him  to  D  Company.  A  summary  of  his  ORB  is  provided  in  table 
5. 

Table  5 

ORB  Summary-2LT  Hope 


Civilian  Education 

BS  University  of  MaryleUid-1991 

Military  Education 

Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course-1991 
Airborne- 19 92 

Bradley  Commander  Course-1991 

Months  Organization  Station  Duty  Title 

01  D2/23IN  MECH  FORT  LEAV  KS  PLATOON  LEADER 


LT  Hope  is  a  unique  officer  within  the  battalion 
because  he  is  a  newly  assigned  2LT  with  no  previous 
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experience  within  any  Army  unit.  He  does  have,  however,  a 
wealth  of  training  that  he  gained  through  ROTC  and  his 
Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course. 

LT  Rope's  company  commander,  CPT  Willis,  conducted  an 
Initial  Counseling  session  with  him  to  conduct  an  initial 
assessment  and  provide  him  with  an  overview  of  the  company. 
CPT  Willis  explained  that  LT  Hope  would  not  be  assigned  to 
his  platoon  until  he  completed  the  minimum  required 
integration  tasks  required  by  the  Battalion  Leader 
Oevelopaent  Program.  Those  tasks  included: 

'Receive  individual  equi^ent. 

'Orientation  by  battalion  staff. 

'Orientation  by  the  Company  XO,  First  Sergeant,  supply 

Sergeant,  Armorer,  Motor  Sergeemt,  MBC  Specialist, 

Communications  Sergeemt,  and  Training  NCO. 

During  the  week  that  it  took  for  him  to  complete  the 
integration  requirements  the  Ccsnpeuiy  Ccmmiander  spent  time  to 
prepare  LT  Hope  to  assume  his  duties  as  a  platoon  leader. 
Their  activities  included  reviewing  the  company  METL, 
tactical  SOPs,  the  unit  training  plan,  and  the  standards  he 
expected  of  his  platoon  leaders.  CPT  Willis  felt  that  this 
extra  week  allowed  him  to  develop  a  strong  relationship  of 
trust  and  confidence  between  them  that  would  payoff  later. 

At  the  completion  of  the  week,  CPT  Willis  assigned  LT 
Hope  to  a  platoon  an .  introduced  him  to  his  Platoon  Sergeant . 
CPT  Willis  counseled  both  individuals  on  his  expectations  and 
reminded  them  of  the  responsibilities  that  each  had  for 
leading  the  platoon.  Finally,  he  directed  LT  Hope  to  prepare 
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a  draft  OER  Support  Form  to  facilitate  counseling  later  in 
the  week. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Reception  and  Integration 
Phase  LT  Hope  began  the  Basic  Skills  Development  Phase  of 
leader  development.  The  battalion's  Certification  Program 
provided  the  primary  means  for  developing  junior  officers  in 
the  battalion  during  this  phase.  CPT  Willis  counseled  him  on 
his  responsibilities  for  certification  during  Periodic 
Counseling  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  program  to 
his  development. 

During  the  execution  of  the  Certification  Program  CPT 
Willis  took  several  opportiinities  to  assess  LT  Hope's 
performance.  One  task  that  he  assessed  wets  Supervise 
Preventative  Maintenance  Checks  and  Services  (PMCS).  The 
Cexrtification  Program  referred  to  the  MQS  II,  Manual  of 
Comnon  Tasks,  for  the  steuidard.  Following  the  platoon  PMCS 
period  CPT  Willis  gave  LT  Hope  feedback  concerning  his 
performance.  He  conducted  the  feedback  session  much  like  a 
leadership  after  action  review,  with  LT  Hope  describing  his 
actions  in  supervising  the  platoon. 

Battalion  Intelligence  Officer  (S2)-1LT  Boyd 
ILT  Boyd  assumed  his  duties  as  the  Battalion 
Intelligence  Officer  (S-2)  following  one  year  as  a  Ground 
Surveillance  Radar  (GSR)  Platoon  Leader  in  the  Division 
Military  Intelligence  Battalion  euid  six  months  as  the 


battalion's  Battlefield  Intelligence  Control  Center  Officer 
(BICC).  He  assumed  duties  as  the  Battalion  S-2  when  his 
predecessor  departed  for  the  Military  Intelligence  (MI) 
Advanced  Course.  He  completed  the  battalion’s  Certification 
Program  during  his  tenure  as  the  BICC.  LT  Boyd's  ORB  summary 
is  provided  in  Table  6. 

Table  6 

ORB  Summary — ILT  Boyd 


Civilian  Education 

U.S.  Military  Academy-1989 
Military  Education 

MiliteuT/'  Intelligence  Officer  Basic  Course-1989 


Months 

Oroanization 

Station 

Dutv  Title 

12 

102  MI  BN 

FT  LEAV  KS 

GSR  PLATOON  LEADER 

06 

2/23  IN  MECH 

FT  LEAV  KS 

BICC 

02 

2/23  IN  MECH 

FT  LEAV  KS 

BN  S-2 

LT  Boyd  is  a  unique  officer  because  he  is  the  only 
Military  Intelligence  (MI)  officer  within  the  battalion.  His 
rater,  the  battalion  XO,  is  not  familiar  with  the  training 
that  he  received  at  the  MI  Basic  Course.  He  is  also  not 
familiar  with  the  MI  Branch  MQS  Manual  tasks  that  LT  Boyd  is 
required  to  master. 

LT  Boyd's  rater  is  the  Battalion  Executive  Officer 
(XO).  He  met  with  the  XO  recently  for  periodic  counseling. 
During  the  counseling  session  the  XO  discussed  the  Basic 
Skills  Development  Phase  of  leader  development.  The  primary 
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issue  discussed  involved  training  LT  Boyd  to  attain  a  high 
level  of  proficiency  as  the  S-2  prior  to  the  upcoming  NTC 
rotation.  They  referred  to  ARTEP  71-2  (MTP),  The  Tank  and 
Mechanized  Infantry  Task  Force,  emd  the  Milit2ury  Intelligence 
Branch  MQS  mcuiual  for  specific  tasks  to  be  included  in  an 
action  plan. 

The  first  opportunity  for  the  XO  to  assess  LT  Boyd 
would  be  during  the  battalion  ^'PX  scheduled  for  the  next 
week.  Before  the  battalion  CPX  the  XO  prepared  a  plan  to 
observe  LT  Boyd  performing  his  duties  as  the  S-2.  He 
referred  to  the  action  plan  developed  earlier  to  determine 
the  specific  tasks  and  standards  that  he  would  use  for 
assessment.  During  the  battalion's  CPX  the  XO  observed  LT 
Boyd  and  made  written  and  mental  notes  on  his  performance. 

He  also  used  many  opportunities  to  provide  feedback  and 
personally  teach  and  coach  him  during  the  exercise. 

Following  the  CPX  the  XO  called  LT  Boyd  to  his  office 
for  periodic  counseling.  He  used  the  opportunity  to  provide 
feedback  on  the  specific  tasks  that  he  observed  during  the 
CPX.  The  counseling  session  was  a  two-way  conversation,  with 
both  providing  valuad)le  input.  The  session  resulted  in  a 
plan  to  retrain  those  tasks  needing  improvement. 

This  process  served  two  purposes.  First,  it 
identified  critical  tasks  necessary  for  LT  Boyd's  performance 
as  the  S-2  and  initiated  the  process  of  training  those  to  a 
high  standard.  Second,  it  helped  to  establish  an  environment 
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of  trust  euid  confidence  between  LT  Boyd  and  his  rater  through 
teaching,  coaching,  assessment  and  constructive  feedback. 

Battalion  Supply  Officer  (S>4)— CPT  Steven  P.  Davis 

CPT  Davis  assumed  his  duties  as  the  Battalion  S-4 
following  his  attendeuice  at  the  Inf£uitry  Officer  Advanced 
Course  (lOAC).  Prior  to  ccanmissioning  through  OCS,  he  served 
for  three  years  as  an  enlisted  infeuitrymein  in  the  83d 
Airborne  Division.  CPT  Davis  has  over  six  years  of 
experience  in  light  infantry  including  combat  duty  with  the 
Rangers  in  P2mama.  Despite  wanting  to  return  to  a  light 
infantry  unit  after  lOAC,  he  was  assigned  to  the  2/23 
Infantry,  a  mechemized  infantry  unit.  A  summary  of  his  ORB 
is  provided  at  Table  7. 

CPT  Davis  is  currently  near  to  attaining  proficiency 
in  all  of  the  tasks  required  in  the  Basic  Skills  Development 
phase  of  the  battalion's  Leader  Development  Program.  During 
his  assignment  as  the  S-4  the  Battalion  XO,  his  rater, 
focused  on  the  Unit  Training  component  of  the  battalion's 
program  to  prepare  CPT  Davis  for  his  next  assignment,  company 
command. 

For  this  training  the  XO  and  CPT  Davis  jointly  prepared  an 
action  plan  to  prepare  him  for  command.  They  determined 
several  activities  that  he  could  participate  in  to  prepare 
him  for  command.  This  activities  included: 
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■Officer  in  Charge  (OIC)  of  Bradley  Gunnery  Range. 
•Lane  evaluator  for  platoon-level  tactical  lane 
training. 

•Assistant  evaluator  for  compcmy-level  tactical  l€uie 
training. 

•Peurticipation  in  the  battalion's  Bradley  Gunnery 
Skills  Test  (BGST)  to  maintain  proficiency  in  Bradley 
skills  that  he  le2umed  in  the  Bradley  Conmanders 
Course . 


Table  7 

ORB  Summarv-CPT  Davis 


Civilian  Education 

BA  Sam  Houston  State  University 


Military  Education 
Airbome-1983 

Officer  Candidate  School-1986 
Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course-1986 
Ranger-1987 
Pathfinder- 1989 

Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Cour3e-1990 
Bradley  Commander  Course- 1991 


Months 

Oraanization 

Station 

Duty  Title 

12 

1/17 

IN 

LIGHT 

KOREA 

PLATOON  LEADER 

18 

1/75 

IN 

RGR 

FT  LEWIS 

WA 

PLATOON  LEADER 

12 

1/75 

IN 

RGR 

FT  LEWIS 

WA 

SCOUT  PLATOON  LEADER 

12 

1/75 

IN 

RGR 

FT  LEWIS 

WA 

ASST  S-3 

10 

2/23 

IN 

MECH 

FT  RILEY 

KS 

BN  S-4 

The  XO  also  urged  CPT  Davis  to  use  self-development  as 
a  tool  to  prepare  for  command.  The  XO  recommended  that  he 
use  the  Infantry  Branch  MQS  manual  and  the  unit's  METL  as 
references  to  help  guide  his  self-development.  The  XO  also 
recommended  several  publications  to  supplement  the  MQS 
reading  list  that  would  help  prepare  him. 
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During  CPT  Davis'  most  recent  Periodic  Counseling  the 
XO  asked  for  a  progress  report  on  his  CA53  Phase  One 
requirement.  The  XO  emphasized  that  he  was  scheduled  for  an 
upcoming  CAS3  class  emd  must  ccxnplete  Phase  One  prior  to 
attending  the  course.  They  agreed  upon  a  schedule  for 
completing  the  requirement  and  the  XO  asked  to  be  kept 
informed  of  his  progress. 

Headquarters  Company  Ccxmoander  (HHC)-CPT  James  Walker 

CPT  Walker  assumed  his  duties  as  the  Headquarters 
Ccxnpemy  Commander  following  the  successful  ccznmand  of 
another  company  within  the  battalion.  He  is  currently  the 
senior  captain  in  the  unit,  and  is  considered  by  LTC  Jones  to 
be  his  best  company  commander .  CPT  Walker  expects  to  leave 
the  post  in  approximately  nine  months  but  his  next  duty 
assignment  is  unknown  at  this  time.  He  wants  to  be  a  Small 
Group  Instructor  (SGI)  in  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort 
Henning,  Georgia.  A  summary  of  his  ORB  is  provided  at  Table 
8. 

CPT  Walker  is  currently  in  the  Advanced  Development 
and  Sustainment  Phase  of  the  battalion's  Leader  Development 
Program.  The  battalion  commander  is  now  focusing  his  efforts 
on  exposing  CPT  Walker  to  the  more  advanced  skills  required 
of  the  HHC  Commander. 

The  battalion  commander's  most  recent  Periodic 
Counselling  session  with  CPT  Walker  focused  on  how  he 
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intended  to  develop  him  during  this  phase.  First,  he  wanted 
CPT  Walker  to  expemd  his  relationship  with  the  Forweurd 
Support  Battalion  (FSB)  Commander.  The  HHC  NETL  required  CPT 
Walker  to  operate  his  field  trains  within  the  Brigade  Support 
Area  (BSA),  which  is  controlled  by  the  FSB  Ccxnmander.  The 
action  plan  they  developed  required  CPT  Walker  to  coordinate 
with  the  FSB  Commeuider  to  determine  ways  that  he  could  assist 
in  his  developnent. 


Table  8 

ORB  Summeiry — CPT  Walker 


Civiliem  Education 

BS  University  of  Florida 

Military  Education 
Airbome-1983 

Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course-1985 
Ranger-1985 

Bradley  Commander  Course- 198 5 
Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course-1989 
Bradley  Commander  Course- 1991 


Months 

Oraanization 

Station 

Dutv  Title 

12 

C  1/7  IN  MECH 

GERMANY 

PLATOON  LEADER 

12 

C  1/7  IN  MECH 

GERMANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

12 

1/7  IN  MECH 

GERMANY 

BN  MAINTENANCE  OFFICER 

06 

2/23  IN  MECH 

FT  RILEY 

KS 

S-1 

12 

B  2/23  IN  MECH 

FT  RILEY 

KS 

COMPANY  COMMANDER 

08 

HHC  2/23  IN 

FT  RILEY 

KS 

COMPANY  COMMANDER 

Secondly,  LTC  Jones  tasked  CPT  Walker  with  writing  an 
article  for  Infantry  Magazine  on  some  aspect  of  an  Infantry 
HHC.  This  tasking  served  two  purposes.  First,  it  required 
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CPT  Walker  to  conduct  research  on  HHC  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures.  It  also  would  give  LTC  Jones  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  a  written  product. 

Finally,  LTC  Jones  counseled  CPT  Walker  on  his  self- 
developnent.  They  reviewed  the  self -development  plan  that 
they  jointly  prep€ired  e2u:lier  and  discussed  his  progress  in 
the  program.  CPT  Walkers  plan  for  self-development  focused 
primarily  on  the  requirmnents  given  in  MQS  II. 

Scout  Platoon  Leader — ILT  John  S.  Smith 
ILT  Smith  assumed  his  duties  as  the  Scout  Platoon 
leader  following  eighteen  months  as  a  Bradley  Platoon  Leader. 
He  is  currently  in  the  Advanced  Development  emd  Sustainment 
Phase  of  the  battalion's  Leader  Develojsnent  Program.  A 
summary  of  his  ORB  is  provided  at  Table  9. 


Table  9 

ORB  S\imm2u:y-1LT  Smith 


Civilian  Education 

Associate  Degree  1988 

Militeury  Education 

Officer  Candidate  School-1989 
Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course-1989 
Airbome-1990 
Ranger-1990 

Months  Organization  Station  Duty  Title 

18  2/23  IN  MECH  FT  RILEY  KS  Platoon  Leader 

10  2/23  IN  MECH  FT  RILEY  KS  SCOUT  PLATOON  LEADER 
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During  initial  counseling  several  months  earlier  with  his 
rater,  CPT  Walker,  LT  Smith  voiced  a  desire  to  complete  his 
undergraduate  degree  before  attending  the  Advanced  Course. 

CPT  Walker  agreed,  and  directed  that  LT  Smith  make  obtaining 
a  degree  the  first  priority  of  his  Self -Development  Program. 
CPT  Walker  constantly  expressed  support  and  concern  for  his 
progress  in  the  program  and  ensured  that  time  was  made 
available  to  attend  the  required  classes. 

Professional  Development 

The  unit's  professional  develo^mient  program  is 
designed  to  educate  officers  in  the  art  of  war  and  prepare 
them  for  future  leadership  positions.  The  professional 
development  program  has  two  specific  objectives  for  the 
quarter.  First,  activities  must  support  leader  training 
requirements  for  the  upcoming  NTC  rotation.  Secondly, 
activities  must  also  support  the  Brigade  Ccwomanders  Leader 
Development  theme  for  the  quarter,  ethics. 

Professional  development  responsibilities  rotate 
between  battalion-level  2md  ccnnpany  or  staff-level  training. 
The  S-3  has  responsibility  for  battalion-level  training, 
Company  Commanders  for  company-level,  and  the  Battalion  XO 
for  staff-level. 

Battalion-level  training  focuses  on  critical  battalion 
METL  tasks  that  are  critical  to  the  battalions  success. 
Ccxnpany  and  Staff-level  training  focus  on  subordinate  tasks 
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that  support  the  battalion- level  and  are  schedule  to  be 

trained  prior  to  the  battalion-level  activity.  The  battalion 

level  tasks  included: 

'Breach  a  Minefield 
’Deliberate  Attack 
•Movement  to  Contact 
*  Defend 
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CHAPTER  4 


ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION 

This  chapter  analyzes  and  discusses  the  information 
gathered  frcxa  several  sources.  First,  it  analyzes  the 
results  of  the  Leader  Development  Survey.  Secondly,  it 
provides  a  discussion  of  information  gathered  from  an 
analysis  of  the  FM  25-101  example  leader  development  program, 
the  proposed  Battalion-Level  Officer  Leader  Development  Model 
and  the  leader  development  vignettes  in  chapter  three. 

The  survey  represents  resp)onses  from  officers 
attending  the  Pre-Command  Course  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
The  survey  was  designed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  Battalion-Level  Officer  Leader  Development  Model 
described  in  chapter  three,  the  Leader  Development  Program 
described  in  App)endix  B  of  FM  25-101,  and  the  overall  views 
of  the  officers  concerning  leader  development. 

Of  32  officers  asked  to  ccmplete  the  survey,  a  total 
of  21  (66%)  completed  and  returned  the  survey.  Of  the  21 
resp>ondents  17  (81%)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  the 
proposed  Officer  Leader  Development  Model  was  a  useful  guide 
for  officer  leader  development.  This  compares  with  12  (57%) 
resp}ondents  stating  that  the  current  model  described  in  FM  25- 
101  provides  an  adequate  guide  for  unit  commanders.  Addition- 
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ally,  1  (5%)  respondent  disagreed  that  the  model  was  adequate 
versus  7  (33%)  respondents  for  the  FM  25-101  model.  Finally, 
11  (52%)  of  the  respondents  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  a 
Leader  Development  Training  Circul2u:  focused  at  unit-level 
was  needed. 

The  Army  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of 
it*s  battalion-level  commanders  to  develop  officers.  This 
requirement,  while  consistent  with  the  requirement  to  train 
the  unit  to  accomplish  a  wartime  mission,  requires  an 
additional  CCTimittment  of  time  and  resources.  Commanders, 
therefore,  are  reluctant  to  accept  £my  requirement  that  does 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  unit’s  METL. 

All  21  (100%)  respondents  agreed  or  strongly  agreed 
that  officer  leader  development  was  important.  Additionally, 
18  (86%)  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  an  effective  officer 
leader  development  program  can  improve  the  unit's  performance 
and  command  climate.  Several  officers,  however,  stated 
concerns  about  how  much  time  that  must  be  devoted  to  leader 
developnent . 

The  proposed  Battalion  Officer  Leader  Development 

Model  identifies  five  critical  pillars  of  unit-level  leader 

development.  These  pillars  are: 

•Unit  Training 
•Professional  Development 
•Assignments 
•  Self -Development 
• Institutional  Training 
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Additionally,  leader  development  is  organized  into  phases  to 
insure  that  it  is  progressive  and  sequential.  MQS,  as  the 
Army's  Officer  Leader  Development  Systoa  provides  a  ccmmon 
reference  for  officers.  Assessment,  feedback,  and  counseling 
reinforces  develocmient.  Finally,  the  commander  is  key  in 
establishing  and  enforcing  the  program. 

This  model,  while  different  from  the  FM  25-101  program 
and  the  process  described  in  DA  PAM  600-32,  enccm^asses  the 
key  elements  required  for  a  successful  program.  It  provides 
a  clear  link  between  each  component  and  recognizes  that 
leader  develo|»ient  at  the  unit-level  is  fundamentally 
different  than  the  Army's  overall  process.  The  following 
discussion  describes  these  differences. 

Leader  Develoranent  Phases 
The  Proposed  Leader  Development  Model  application 
validates  the  phases  of  leader  development  found  in  FM  25- 
101.  The  phases  include: 

•A  reception  and  integration  phase  for 
incorporating  new  leaders  into  the  unit. 

’A  basic  skills  development  phase  that  brings 
the  leader  to  a  minimum  acceptable  level  of 
proficiency  in  critical  tasks. 

"An  advanced  development  and  sustainment  phase 
that  sustains  basic  skills,  trains  the  leaders  to  a 
higher  level  of  proficiency  in  critical  tasks,  and 
integrates  the  leader  into  the  unit's  continuing 

professional  development  program. l 

These  phases  delineate  a  progressive  and  sequential 
form  of  leader  development  that  provide  structure  to  unit 
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programs.  The  FM  25-101  model  does  provide  an  example  of  a 
leader  development  program  and  how  these  phases  could  be 
developed  within  each  phase.  The  example  highlights  a  2LT's 
leader  development  throughout  the  three  phases.  It  does  not, 
however,  attempt  to  address  the  development  of  officers  that 
might  enter  the  battalion  as  a  CPT  or  MAJ.  This  gives  the 
impression  that  leader  development  is  only  applicable  to  the 
most  junior  of  officers. 

The  proposed  model  uses  several  examples  to  illustrate 
leader  development  during  the  three  phases.  These  examples 
demonstrate  some  of  the  techniques  that  are  available  for  a 
ccxnmeunder  to  use  to  develop  officers  of  different  rank  and 
experience  during  each  of  the  phases.  Additionally,  these 
illustrations  also  highlight  some  of  the  techniques  available 
for  developing  officers  of  different  reuik  and  experience. 

The  FM  25-100  model  does  not  discuss  euiy  requirement 
to  validate  proficiency  in  any  of  the  basic  skills. 
Certification  is  a  technique  currently  in  use  in  many  units 
to  formalize  and  validate  a  leaders  proficiency  in  selected 
tasks.  The  officers  surveyed  responded  that  certification  is 
an  effective  tool  for  developing  officers.  Many  also  plan  to 
have  certification  programs  in  their  new  commands. 

Certification,  however,  has  a  very  negative  connotation 
to  many  officers.  Many  see  it  as  a  training  distractor  and  a 
program  that  can  turn  in  an  administrative  nightmare.  One 
officer  commented  in  the  survey  that  this  is  the  type  of 
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program  that  beccmies  centralized  at  a  higher  and  hinder 
level.  A  battalion  program  soon  becones  a  brigade  program, 
then  a  division  program.  That  is  already  happening  in  some 
divisions. 


Assessment.  Feedback,  and  Counseling 
Assessment  and  feedback  is  recognized  as  being 
critical  to  the  development  of  leaders.  Although  this  is 
recognized  in  doctrine,  it  does  not  receive  much  attention  in 
the  FM  25-101  model  or  example  program.  While  the  current 
OER  system  does  have  a  requirement  for  counseling,  many 
junior  officers  feel  that  they  eure  not  receiving  adequate 
feedback  2md  counseling.  The  1992  JOLD  Study  identified  that 
over  70  percent  of  junior  officers  felt  that  performance 

counseling  and  feedback  was  less  than  effective. 2 

The  Proposed  Model  does  integrate  assessment, 
feedback,  and  counseling  into  the  leader  developnent  process. 
The  leader  development  vignettes  use  several  examples  to 
illustrate  this  concept.  This  process  of  assessing  and 
providing  feedback  can  easily  be  integrated  into  all  unit 
activities.  The  process  not  only  strengthens  individual 
leaders,  but  develops  trust  and  confidence  between  leaders. 

MOS 

MQS  is  a  useful  tool  for  leader  development,  however, 
many  are  not  familiar  with  it.  MQS  is  integrated  into  DA  PAM 
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600-32  and  FM  25-101,  but  only  in  respect  to  the  self- 
development  pill2Lr  of  leader  develof«nent .  The  Proposed  Model 
explains  the  applicability  of  the  MQS  system  and  illustrates 
it  in  several  examples  through  t^'a  leader  develofxnent 
vignettes.  The  vignettes  demonstrate  that  the  key  to  MQS  is 
understanding  that  it  provides  a  common  task  and  branch 
specific  listing  of  tasks  that  are  critical  to  the 
development  of  officers. 

MQS  can  also  be  used  as  a  developmental  reference  for 
commanders  to  select  tasks  that  they  want  officers  to  train 
in.  These  tasks  can  also  be  selected  to  support  the  unit's 
METL.  It  is  also  helpful  to  commanders  when  they  want  to 
assess  and  provide  feedback  on  specific  tasks.  Use  of  the 
MQS  system  not  only  helps  in  training  officers  for  their 
current  duty  position,  it  is  a  useful  tool  for  preparing 
officers  for  future  assignments. 

Self-Develoixnent 

FM  25-101  places  a  heavy  en^hasis  on  self -development 
and  requires  officers  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
development.  Although  the  FM  25-101  example  program  mentions 
MQS  and  reading  programs  as  a  tool  for  self -development,  no 
link  is  made  to  how  this  happens.  The  proposed  model  uses 
several  excunples  to  illustrate  how  self -development  can  be 
integrated  into  a  leader  development  program.  The  commander 
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must  take  part  in  this  process  to  mentor  and  counsel  officers 
regarding  their  self -development. 

Institutional  Training  &  Assignments 
The  proposed  model  and  the  FM  25-101  model  are 
consistent  regaurding  institutional  training  and  assignments. 
The  proposed  model  does  explain  and  illustrate  these  two 
concepts  in  greater  detail. 
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CHAPTER  6 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  chapter  includes  conclusions  and  recc»nmendations 
drawn  from  the  analysis  and  discussion  presented  in  chapter 
5.  First,  conclusions  are  made  regeurding  the  four  research 
questions  outlined  in  chapter  1.  Secondly,  recommendations 
are  made  concerning  leader  development  doctrine.  Finally, 
recommendations  for  future  research  eure  made  concerning 
aspects  of  leader  development  that  were  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study. 

Conclusions 

1.  What  is  the  current  model  for  officer  leader 
development?  For  the  commander  attempting  to  develop  a  unit- 
level  officer  leader  development  program,  there  are  several 
key  U.S.  Army  publications.  The  primary  documents  eure  DA  PAM 
600-32,  FM  25-101,  and  the  MQS  series  of  manuals.  DA  PAM  600- 
32  provides  an  overview  of  the  Army's  doctrine  for  leader 
development.  It  describes  officer  leader  development  within 
the  Army’s  three  pillars  of  formal  leader  development.  The 
pillars  are  Institutional  Training,  Operational  Assignments, 
and  Self -development. 

Next,  FM  25-101,  establishes  a  model  or  example 
program  for  unit-level  leader  development.  This  model 
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identifies  three  phases  of  leader  development  and  integrates 
the  pillars  as  described  in  DA  PAM  600-32.  The  phases  eure 
the  Reception  and  Integration  Phase,  Basic  Skills  Development 
Phase,  and  the  Advanced  Development  and  Sustainment  Phase. 

Finally,  the  MQS  series  of  manuals  define  the 
responsibilities  that  unit  ccxomanders  have  in  implementing 
the  MQS  system.  The  MQS  syst^  provides  the  link  between 
institutional  training  cmd  operational  assignments  by 
identifying  those  tasks  that  are  trained  in  the  schoolhouse. 
It  also  helps  a  commander  design  a  officer  leader  development 
program  by  providing  tasks  that  can  be  linked  to  the  unit's 
METL.  Finally,  MQS  provides  an  excellent  guide  for  an 
officer's  self-develofanent. 

2.  What  are  the  strengths  of  the  current  model? 

The  primary  strength  of  the  current  model  is  that  it 
identifies  phases  for  leader  development.  These  phases 
provide  a  basis  for  unit-level  programs  and  recognizes  that 
development  must  be  progressive  and  sequential.  The  current 
model  also  provides  a  brief  example  of  a  battalion-level 
leader  development  program.  This  example  follows  a  newly 
assigned  2LT  and  SSG  through  their  initial  assignment  to  the 
unit  and  through  the  three  phases  of  leader  development.  The 
example  also  addresses  assignments,  MQS,  and  professional 
reading  programs  for  officers. 

3.  What  are  the  weaknesses  of  the  current  model? 

There  are  four  weaknesses  in  the  FM  25-101  model.  First,  it 
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does  not  integrate  assessment,  feedback,  and  counseling  into 
the  leader  development  program.  Although  this  process  for 
assessing  a  leader's  performance  and  providing  developmental 
feedback  is  briefly  mentioned  in  DA  PAM  600-32  emd  FM  25-101, 
it  is  not  integrated  into  the  example  leader  develo^ent 
program. 

Secondly,  the  FM  25-101  model  does  not  illustrate  the 
unique  challenges  involved  in  developing  officers  of 
different  reuik  or  experience.  The  fact  that  the  exan^le  uses 
a  newly  assigned  2LT  could  lead  the  reader  to  assume  that 
higher  r2mking  officers  do  not  require  a  formal  leader 
development  program.  ILT's,  CPT's,  and  MAJ's  aure  not  exempt 
from  the  requirement  for  leader  development.  The  model  also 
fails  to  illustrate  leader  developnent  for  Warrant  Officers. 

Next,  the  FM  25-101  example  leader  develoExnent  program 
refers  to  certification  programs,  terrain  rides,  guest 
lectures  and  other  professional  development  programs.  It 
does  not,  however,  give  any  further  information  or  illustrate 
how  these  programs  can  be  integrated  into  the  leader 
development  program. 

Finally,  MQS  is  not  adequately  discussed  in  the  FM  25- 
101  example  leader  development  program.  The  example  given 
only  refers  to  MQS  as  a  self -development  tool  and  does  not 
give  examples  of  how  MQS  is  a  tool  for  the  commander.  MQS  is 
the  Army's  system  for  officer  leader  development  and  is 
designed  to  be  used  in  each  of  the  three  pillars  of  leader 
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development.  MQS  is  also  not  found  in  each  of  the  three 
pillars  of  leader  development  in  DA  PAM  600>32. 

4.  What  changes  should  be  made  to  the  current  model? 
The  FM  25-101  example  leader  development  program  and 
associated  leader  development  system  is  not  broken.  However, 
several  improvements  can  be  made.  First,  assessment, 
feedback,  euid  counseling  should  be  integrated  into  the  model. 
Secondly,  the  MQS  system  should  be  explained  in  greater 
detail  and  more  examples  should  be  provided  to  describe  its 
applicaibility  to  the  officer  leader  development  process. 

Next,  examples  of  professional  development  programs  should  be 
provided.  Finally,  leader  development  examples  should  be 
provided  to  illustrate  how  CPT's  and  MAJ’s  are  developed 
within  a  unit  program. 


Recommondations 

1.  The  example  leader  development  program  can  be 
deleted  frcxn  FM  25-101  and  a  Leader  Development  Training 
Circular  (TC)  should  be  developed  that  provides  a  more  in- 
depth  examination  and  description  of  unit-level  leader 
development.  This  TC  should  provide  proven  techniques  and 
procedures  provided  from  current  ccxnmanders.  At  a  minimum 
the  TC  should  include  descriptions  and  examples  of  the 
following: 

a.  Phases  of  Leader  Development 

b.  MQS  in  each  of  the  three  pillars  of  leader 

development 
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c.  Professional  Developnent  Programs 

d.  Examples  including  LT,  CPT,  and  MAJ 

e.  Assessment,  Feedback,  and  Counseling 

f.  Assignments 

g.  Self -Development 

h.  Institutional  Training 

i.  Publications  that  support  leader  development 

2.  NQS  must  be  integrated  into  the  Institutional 

Training  and  Operational  Assignment  Pillars  of  DA  PAM  600-32. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Resecurch 

1.  Examine  current  leader  developnent  programs  to 
determine  what  is  currently  working  for  unit  ccxnmanders.  The 
study  should  include  combat,  combat  support,  and  ccxnbat 
service  support  units  in  the  active  and  reserve  component. 

2.  Evaluate  the  current  utility  of  MQS  in  units.  Are 
commanders  and  officers  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
MQS?  Is  it  currently  being  used  as  a  leader  development  tool 
for  officers? 

3.  Examine  the  utility  of  peer  and  subordinate 
ratings  in  leader  development  programs.  Can  example 
techniques  be  developed  for  conducting  these  ratings? 
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4.  Evaluate  the  leader  development  instruction  that 
is  being  conducted  in  the  officer  basic  courses,  officer 
advemced  courses,  the  command  and  staff  college,  Pre-Ccxnmand 
Course,  and  Army  War  College.  Is  the  instruction  consistent 
with  Army  leader  development  doctrine?  Do  officers 
underst£md  the  role  of  MQS? 
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APPENDIX 

SURVEY 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 


For  the  following  questions,  circle  the  resportse  that  best  describes  your  personal 
status. 


1 .  What  is  your  current  rank? 

A.  COL 

B.  LTC 

C.  MAJ. 

2.  What  is  your  component? 

A.  Active  Duty  21 

B.  Army  National  Guard  0 

C.  Army  Reserve  0 

3 .  What  level  command  have  you  been  selected  to  corrvnand? 

A.  Battalion,  05  20 

B.  Brigade,  06  4 

C.  Other _  0 


3 

18 

0 
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Answer  questions  1-24  based  on  your  personal  views  and  a  review  of  the  enclosed 
Proposed  OfficerLeader  Development  Model.  Circle  the  appropriate  response  for 
eachquestioa 

£.  If  you  STRONGLY  AGREE 
D.  If  you  AGREE 

C.  If  you  neither  AGREE  nor  DISAGREE 
B.  If  you  DISAGREE 
A.  If  you  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


1 .  Officer  leader  development  is  important  to  me. 

2.  The  Leader  Development  Model  described  in  FM 
25-1 00  is  an  adequate  guide  for  unit  commanders. 

3.  Certification  is  an  effective  tool  for  developing 

officers  within  a  unit 

4.  Certification  is  only  applicable  to  lieutenants. 

5.  Certification  is  applicable  to  all  officers  in  the  unit. 

6.  Certification  programs  are  appropriate  for 
sustainment  training. 

7.  I  plan  to  have  a  certification  program  in  my  next 
unit. 

8.  Peer  feedback  is  a  useful  self-development  tool. 

9.  Subordinate  feedback  is  a  useful  self-devetopment 
tool. 

1 0.  Commanders  should  review  an  officer’s  peer  and 
subordinate  feedback 

11.  I  plan  on  using  subordinate  assessments  for  my 
own  development 

1 2.  MQS  is  a  useful  officer  leader  development  tool. 

13.  1  have  used  MQS  for  my  subordinates'  development. 


A  e  C  Q  E 
0  0  3  16  2 


0  8  1  12  0 

0  2  3  10  6 

3  8  8  1  0 

0  0  7  12  2 

0  7  4  9  1 

0  1  2  11  6 

0  1  9  11  0 

1  2  6  11  0 

3  8  5  5  0 

2  5  6  7  1 

1  0  3  15  1 

0  2  10  8  1 


4 
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E.  If  you  STRONGLY  AGREE 


D.  If  you  AGREE 


C.  If  you  neither  AGREE  nor  DISAGREE 
B.  If  you  DISAGREE 


A.  If  you  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

A 

B 

Q 

D 

14. 

Assignments  should  be  based  on  the  officer’s  level 
of  development,  not  time  in  the  Job. 

0 

2 

10 

7 

15. 

An  effective  officer  leader  development  program 
can  improve  the  unit's  command  climate. 

0 

0 

3 

8 

16. 

Officer  leader  development  can  be  integrated  into 
all  unit  activities. 

0 

1 

1 

10 

17. 

An  effective  officer  leader  development  program 
can  improve  unit  performance. 

0 

0 

3 

6 

18. 

Unit  missions  are  more  effective  in  developing 
junior  officers  than  leader  development  programs. 

0 

6 

8 

5 

19. 

Assessment,  feedback,  and  counseling  are  critical 
for  an  officer's  leader  development. 

0 

0 

0 

8 

20. 

Reading  progarrts  are  a  useful  officer  leader 
development  tool. 

0 

0 

5 

14 

21. 

Reading  programs  should  focus  on  the  unit's 
mission. 

0 

9 

5 

5 

22. 

1  plan  to  have  a  reading  program  for  officers 
in  my  unit. 

0 

1 

6 

1 1 

23. 

The  Proposed  Officer  Leader  Development  Model 
provides  a  useful  guide  for  officer  leader 
development. 

0 

1 

4 

1 1 

24. 

A  Leader  Development  Training  Circular  focused 
at  unit-level  is  needed. 

1 

6 

3 

4 

£ 

1 

10 

9 

12 

2 

13 

2 

2 

4 


5 

7 
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